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PREFACE 


“ The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, Be¬ 
cause he anointed me to preach good tidings 
to the poor: He hath sent me to proclaim re¬ 
lease to the captives, And recovering of sight 
to the blind, To set at liberty them that are 
bruised, To proclaim the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” Thus does the world’s greatest 
enthusiast for life announce his purpose to his 
fellow townsmen. His ministry is thoroughly 
consistent with the announcement; he is the 
Great Emancipator. He makes life free and 
abundant by an unlimited fellowship of men 
with God and with each other. 

If our age knew Jesus and understood his 
supreme passion for life, it would acclaim 
him a leader after its own heart. He voices 
its highest aspiration; he satisfies its deepest 
need. The abundant life for each in a fellow¬ 
ship of free individuals is his achievement and 
our hope. He and ourselves are undiscovered 
friends. 

He did not give us another law; he gave us 
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Preface 

himself. In order that he might give himself 
to all ages he left us a heritage of loving deeds 
and matchless words in which each succeeding 
generation may discover more of the infinite 
richness of his personality. This book is an 
attempt to learn more of him through the 
words which he spoke on the mount. 

Robert Henry Miller. 

Manchester College , 
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The Life Portrayed in the 
Sermon on the Mount 


CHAPTER I 

THE RECEPTIVE LIFE 

And seeing the multitudes, he went up into the moun¬ 
tain: and ivhen he had sat down, his disciples came unto 
him: and he opened his mouth and taught them, saying, 
Blessed are the poor in spirit: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. Blessed are they that mourn: for they shall be 
comforted . Blessed are the meek: for they shall inherit the 
earth. Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness: for they shall be filled .— Matt. 5: 1-6. 

The poor in spirit 

In the society of Jesus’ day the Pharisees 
without question stood higher morally than 
any other group. But their excellence was 
marred by pride. It was to this spirit that He 
addressed the first beatitude. “ Not to you 
but to those whom you despise, the poor in 
spirit, belongs the kingdom of heaven.” The 
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cultivation of excellence without pride is an 
all too rare accomplishment. One can so 
easily overlook the importance and the diffi¬ 
culty of adding humility to high moral char¬ 
acter. The good man is subtly tempted to 
trust in himself and despise others. 

Jesus holds up the same virtue in His 
matchless story of the Pharisee and the pub¬ 
lican. “ Two men went up into the temple to 
pray; the one a Pharisee, and the other a pub¬ 
lican. The Pharisee stood and prayed thus 
with himself, God, I thank thee, that I am not 
as the rest of men, extortioners, unjust, adul¬ 
terers, or even as this publican. I fast twice 
in the week; I give tithes of all that I get. 
But the publican, standing afar off, would not 
lift up so much as his eyes unto heaven, but 
smote his breast, saying, God, be thou merci¬ 
ful to me a sinner. I say unto you, This man 
went down to his house justified rather than 
the other.” 1 The kingdom belonged to the 
publican, not to the Pharisee. 

It is no worm-of-the-dust variety of lowli- 

1 Luke 18: 10-14. 
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ness which Jesus asks of us. “ Ever be more 
and more lowly in spirit,” said the rabbis, 
“ for the expectancy of man is to be the food 
of worms.” This is not the spirit of Christ. 
If one is tempted to despise himself let him re¬ 
flect that he is made in the image of God, that 
he represents God’s highest handiwork. A 
due regard for his Maker will exclude this 
kind of humility. 

Nor should one attempt to assume the air 
of lowliness with an eye upon reward. The 
virtue which is cultivated for reward, becomes 
at once less than Christian. It is essentially 
selfish. 

The sense of spiritual poverty which Jesus 
commands is inspired neither by a morbid de¬ 
spair of one’s self nor by a selfish anticipation 
of reward. It is inspired by a sense of the 
greatness of God and the value of His king¬ 
dom . 1 Humility of this sort is consistent with 
a proper self-esteem. There is nothing mor¬ 
bid and stultifying in it. It is the primary 
condition for the realization of those high 

J Gen. 32: 30; Job 42: 5, 6; Isa. 6: 5; Rom. 2: 4. 
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values before which a man feels his poverty of 
spirit. 

They that mourn 

This beatitude puts us to the test. How do 
you feel about your spiritual poverty? How 
does it affect you to see this contrast between 
the holiness and harmony which is possible 
for men and the wickedness and war which is 
on every hand? Does this vast fellowship of 
pain which involves all life on our earth cause 
you to mourn? The first beatitude alludes to 
the recognition of a fact. Do you know that 
you are poor in spirit? The second inquires 
more deeply. Does this fact touch the springs 
of action? Are you stirred by it? Is it in you 
to do something about it? 

There is danger that we take the word 
mourn too lightly. It points to more than 
tears. It signifies more than a stirring of the 
emotions. Blessed are they who, when they 
contemplate the world’s woe, are so deeply 
moved that they set about to lighten it by tak¬ 
ing it upon themselves. 
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Why should one take the suffering of an¬ 
other upon himself? This is love’s habit. 
Love is always vicarious, sharing the burdens 
of others. Those who love will mourn. And 
those who mourn, sharing the burdens of 
others, will arrive at enduring joy when they 
see the burdens made lighter by being shared. 

There have been some very mistaken words 
spoken about this matter of mourning. “ Be¬ 
come so interested in your work that you for¬ 
get your mistakes.” “ The modern man has 
no time to think about his sins.” Such rosy 
counsel comes from those who in their ease 
have forgotten the afflictions of others. 

In direct contradiction to all this light talk 
are the experiences of some of our greatest 
and most useful men. Isaiah cried, “ Woe is 
me! for I am undone; because I am a man of 
unclean lips.” 1 Peter said to Jesus, “ Depart 
from me; for I am a sinful man, O Lord.” 2 
Paul did not forget the errors of earlier years. 
The list could be extended. No, the dark re¬ 
alities of life do not disappear merely because 

2 Luke 5: 8. 
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we wish them to, and because we close our 
eyes upon them. Struggle and pain are in¬ 
volved in the process of their removal. It can 
be accomplished only by a major surgical 
operation which lays bare the innermost mo¬ 
tives. Metal does not take the forms of use¬ 
fulness and beauty until heat and pressure are 
put upon it. Neither do we. The author of 
Hebrews knew the deadly effects of sin and 
the difficulty of its removal. He says, “ Apart 
from shedding of blood there is no remis¬ 
sion.” 1 

When life is easy and pleasant we are in¬ 
clined to lose touch with reality. False pleas¬ 
ures, false wealth and false security abound. 
It is a heyday for sham and pretense. But 
when judgment days come, as they do periodi¬ 
cally, those who bear their own and others’ 
burdens have an immediate contact with good 
and evil. They discover for themselves the 
superior power of righteousness. The cruel 
weight of evil forces them into a more com¬ 
plete reliance upon spiritual resources. 

1 Heb. 9: 22. 
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The comfort of which Jesus speaks arises 
from the fact that they who mourn discover 
that good is more than sufficient for the over¬ 
throw of evil. This truth has been spoken 
many times, but truth does not live for us until 
we have experienced within ourselves some¬ 
thing of its original discovery. Those who ' 
suffer discover for themselves that good is 
more than victor over evil. They can speak 
the words of the Samaritans addressed to the 
woman of Sychar, “ Now we believe, not be¬ 
cause of thy speaking: for we have experi¬ 
enced it ourselves and we know .” 1 

The meek 

The meek are those who are open to new 
truth. They have an eye for facts. For them, 
facts speak the last word. They know how to 
adapt themselves to new and changing condi¬ 
tions in order to work out the higher purpose. 
Like Paul, the meek man is all things to all 
men that by all means he may advance his 
cause. What is called the scientific temper 

1 John 4 : 42 . 
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has in it the essence of meekness. It is fear¬ 
lessly ready to obey the truth. 

No beatitude carries a promise which is ap¬ 
parently so incredible. The meek shall inherit 
the earth. Meekness is declared to be a world- 
conquering virtue, an empire builder. We 
thought the world was ruled by the strong. 
Jesus says not. It acknowledges the sway of 
the meek spirit. 

The promise which Jesus makes here is 
thoroughly reasonable. It follows from a few 
quite familiar truths. We believe that the 
ultimate power in the world is spirit. Every¬ 
where mind exercises dominion over matter. 
He who meekly lives in harmony with this 
spiritual reality unites his life with that which 
holds dominion in the earth. The meek in¬ 
herit the earth because they have become one 
with that which rules it. It is as though one 
became the adopted son of a king. Because 
of his relation to the king he would inherit the 
kingdom. The meek identify themselves with 
the one conquering principle in the universe. 
They shall, therefore, inherit the earth. 
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Observe, Jesus does not speak of conquering 
or ruling but of inheriting the earth. If he 
should conquer it, he would be no longer 
meek. It is by the will of another that the 
meek come into possession of the earth. They 
possess it not by force but by merit. The 
fundamental laws of life are the basis of their 
claim. The empire established by force re¬ 
cruits its own opposition before which it 
finally falls. The dominion of the meek is 
not extended by force. It grows by the volun¬ 
tary submission of men, and shall ultimately 
win the hearts of all. Their claim is written 
in the character of Him of whom it is said, 

“The earth is Jehovah’s, and the fulness thereof; 

The world, and they that dwell therein.” 1 

Two men sought world dominion. They 
were Alexander and Socrates. The empire of 
the warrior soon fell. The dominion of the 
teacher has been an increasing dominion. 
Alexander was but an errand boy to spread 
the ideas of Socrates. The same is true of the 


1 Psa. 24: 1. 
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Roman emperors and Paul. The structure 
the emperors built has crumbled. Paul’s 
gospel increases with the years. The finest 
service of this empire was to be a vehicle of 
the message of him whom they despised and 
put to death. The meek do inherit the earth. 
It has been pointed out that the gentle animals 
are the most widely distributed over the earth, 
while those of a ferocious nature are restricted 
to diminishing areas. The war-like nations 
rise and fall, but the peaceful nations live on. 

The man who needlessly antagonizes others 
sets narrow limits to his usefulness. It is the 
gentle spirit that wins the willing submission 
of men. The meek shall inherit the earth. 
It is the only type of ownership the world 
welcomes. It submits to other forms of 
ownership when it must, but throws them off 
as its resentment finds power to do so. 

They that hunger and thirst after righteousness 

Our hungers determine what the world 
gives us. The powers of heaven and earth 
await the beck of our hearts’ desires. In the 
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story of the prodigal son we see the father 
playing two different roles. At one time he 
helps the son to get started on his journey to 
the far country. He divides unto him his liv¬ 
ing. He makes it possible for him to go. And 
then later he runs to meet him, falls on his 
neck, kissing him, and orders a feast of wel¬ 
come to be prepared. What the father does, 
depends upon the desire of his son. For what 
does the son hunger and thirst? 

The world gives us the things for which we 
have a dominant desire. “ The man who in¬ 
sists on having his own way often ends up by 
having that and nothing else,” says a farmer 
philosopher. 

“ And he gave them their request, 

But sent leanness into their soul,” 

says the Psalmist of rebellious Israel . 1 

“ Delight thyself also in Jehovah; 

And he will give thee the desires of thy heart.” 2 

“ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 

1 Psa. 106:15. ^Psa. 37:4. 
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shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you.” 1 

I recall when, as a child, I first read the 
story of king Midas and the golden touch. If 
only wishes could bring things to pass now, I 
thought. But they can, if the wish is a con¬ 
stant and dominant thing in life. 

The faith that all hunger and thirst for 
righteousness will be satisfied is a simple cor¬ 
ollary which follows from the goodness of 
God. Since God is our Father no yearning 
for goodness can be in vain. A natural order 
which anticipates our physical needs and pro¬ 
vides for them so abundantly may be counted 
on to supply our more vital needs. “ Blessed 
indeed are they that hunger and thirst after 
righteousness for they shall be filled.” 

1 Matt. 7: 7. 
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CHAPTER II 

THE ABUNDANT LIFE 

Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain mercy. 
Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see God. 
Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be called the 
sons of God . Blessed are they that have been persecuted 
for righteousness ' sake: for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven. Blessed are ye when men shall reproach you , 
and persecute you, and say all manner of evil against you 
falsely, for my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad: for 
great is your reward in heaven: for so persecuted they the 
prophets that were before you .— Matt. 5: 7-12. 

The merciful 

The merciful man will be kind to all living 
things. Just as he protects and cherishes life 
in himself, so will he seek to protect and cher¬ 
ish all life. The motive of mercy will domi¬ 
nate his treatment of God’s dumb creatures as 
well as his relationships with his fellow men. 

The third beatitude pronounces a blessing 
upon the righteous; the fourth, upon the mer¬ 
ciful. We are apt to be unmerciful to the 
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unrighteous. Jesus would temper righteous¬ 
ness with mercy. “ Blessed arc the merciful.” 

Not only is Jesus’ attitude morally right; it 
is the only effective means of helping those 
who fall below our standards. By which atti¬ 
tude will we more likely lift a brother, by 
severity or by kindness? Obviously by the lat¬ 
ter. Before there can be a permanent change 
of life the inner springs of conduct must be 
touched. Harsh and cruel treatment bars the 
way to this strategic center. The door opens 
to one key only and that key is kindness. 
Harshness defeats whatever purpose of good 
may lie back of this door. Kindness awakens 
desire and therefore opens the way to perma¬ 
nent change of life. 

Both good and evil are increased by the 
spirit of the doer passing over into him to 
whom the deed is done. An act of love 
awakens love in the hearts of those who have 
been blessed by it. “ We love, because he first 
loved us.” 1 “ Beloved, if God so loved us, we 
also ought to love one another.” 2 Evil spreads 

1 1 John 4: 19. 2 1 John 4:11. 
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by the same rule. Vengeance supplies the 
links which make evil an endless chain. 
Where vengeance burns, the spirit of an evil 
act finds lodgment in the heart of the injured 
party. Forgiveness alone can break the chain. 
The man who forgives shuts his heart against 
the hatred of his malefactor. He returns good 
for evil. He breaks the evil train of conse¬ 
quences and in its place sets up another. He 
sets the echoes of love to sounding. 

Here, indeed, is a valid apostolic succession. 
It is quite impossible to trace it back to its 
original sources, naming all who have had part 
in it, but there can be no doubt that an un¬ 
broken line of descent ties every deed of love 
the world around to Him whose one life pur¬ 
pose was “ not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give his life a ransom for 
many .” 1 

It requires merely a thoughtful regard of 
our own experience to understand why the 
showing of mercy is the one condition of being 
shown mercy. When a student in college, I 


1 Matt. 20: 28. 
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saved pennies and nickels for a whole year 
that I might present a gift to a young lady, 
who is now the unnamed co-author of this 
book. What return was desired? A gift of 
equal value? That was not my first concern. 
My first concern was that the affection which 
prompted the gift should be answered by a 
growing affection on her part. That was all I 
desired, and I desired it with all my life. 
Had this response been lacking, that one gift 
would have been the last. If God’s mercy 
does not awaken mercy in us, let us not sup¬ 
pose it will continue forever. God’s mercy is 
like electricity. It cannot come into us unless 
it can pass from us to others. The most pre¬ 
cious things must be shared if we would keep 
them. Knowledge must be shared if it is to 
increase. We must share our enjoyment of 
beauty if we would make that joy abiding. In 
all the high values of life, sharing is the pri¬ 
mary condition of possession. To refuse to 
share is to lose. Indeed, the same law appears 
now to apply to material wealth. Men may 
have thought that the poverty of others had 
26 
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no effect upon the security of their own accu¬ 
mulations. We know better now. It is true 
of everything which men may desire that we 
must share in order to have. The law becomes 
absolute when applied to mercy. If we would 
obtain mercy we must show it. 

The pure in heart 

Purity of heart is closely related to the beat¬ 
itude immediately preceding it. Mercy flows 
from a pure heart. A pure spring pours forth 
clear, cool water. The love within flows out 
to others in the forms of helpful service. The 
pure in heart are merciful. Without the in¬ 
ner wealth the outward expression is impos¬ 
sible. “ Pure religion and undefiled before 
our God and Father” is twofold. First, the 
habit of mercy, “ Visit the fatherless and wid¬ 
ows in their affliction.” And second, purity 
of heart, “ Keep oneself unspotted from the 
world.” 1 

It is a familiar truth that as one becomes 
aware of God he becomes conscious of sin. 

1 James 1: 27. 
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Here are two things which are irreconcilable, 
the vision of God and the presence of sin. One 
excludes the other. When man begins to see 
God, he becomes conscious of sin and rises in 
revolt against it. 

With increasing victory over sin the vision 
of God becomes clearer. The pure in heart 
see God. As the marred image of God is re¬ 
stored in the soul we regain the power of see¬ 
ing Him. We see Him more clearly the more 
we become like Him. 

Many statements in the New Testament 
unite these two great ideas of character and 
mystic insight. The author of Hebrews 
speaks of the “ sanctification without which no 
man shall see the Lord .” 1 John speaks of the 
Christian’s hope, “ We shall be like him; for 
we shall see him even as he is.” 2 And again 
in Revelation we read, “ They shall see his 
face; and his name shall be on their fore¬ 
heads.” 3 

The character of the imagery which fills the 
mind in our leisure moments is a most power- 

1 Heb. 12: 14. * I John 3: 2. 
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ful factor for good or evil. Paul speaks of the 
“ darkened understanding,” 1 that is, a mind 
capable of no higher imagery than that of 
evil. St. Augustine was alarmed by the foul 
imagery which arose before him in his dreams. 
If one will pay the price of self-discipline and 
patience he can determine the character of the 
pictures which adorn his inner life. By pu¬ 
rity of heart we can keep God’s presence 
there. 

Men have learned that through the mastery 
of their vices they can increase their spiritual 
capital. The lower can be transmuted into the 
higher. In the story of the Exodus there is 
pictured a scene in which Aaron and the ma¬ 
gicians of Egypt appear before Pharaoh with 
their rods. Thrown upon the floor the rods 
became serpents. Held firmly in their hands 
they were rods again. The rod of Aaron was 
the sceptre under which the Egyptians were 
overthrown in the Red Sea and other notable 
achievements were won. If you think of those 
rods as the lower impulses of our nature, the 

1 Eph. 4: 18. 
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old story comes to us with a message of living 
truth. Without control, these impulses run 
riot. They bite and kill. But under control 
they are resources for great achievements. 
This truth does not answer our curiosity as to 
why we have these enemies to fight. It does 
more. It stimulates our courage for the bat¬ 
tle. 

The peacemakers 

War is the sum of all evils. It includes 
them all and intensifies them all. Its cost is 
past all comprehension. Some of the least of 
the losses it inflicts upon mankind can be 
measured, the wealth destroyed and the lives 
lost. Some of the greater losses are incalcu¬ 
lable. The injury to generations yet unborn, 
the loss of contact and cooperation with other 
races, the increase of misunderstanding, dis¬ 
trust and hatred, the loss of reverence for life, 
the sacrifice of truth upon which war is built, 
the riot of unbridled hate and suspicion— 
these are some of the results of war from 
which men have never known freedom. 
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Standing over against this dismal survey of 
our actual life is the vision of God’s kingdom. 
Reconciliation and harmony are the very es¬ 
sence of it: men no longer consume their pow¬ 
ers in destroying each other; they unite their 
efforts against the real enemies of human wel¬ 
fare; weapons of war are turned into useful 
tools; that which was ignorantly thought to 
be an antagonism is found to be an inter¬ 
dependence and harmony; men find that they 
are brothers; nations learn that they cannot 
grow strong in selfish isolation; men love their 
work; their work brings them to the realiza¬ 
tion of their best selves; men live at home in 
the world; science and religion find each es¬ 
sential to the other; age and youth cherish 
each other because of the unique contribution 
each brings to their fellowship; churches for¬ 
get denominational rivalry; rich and poor, 
learned and ignorant, fellow countrymen and 
foreigner discover that their own best inter¬ 
ests are served by love for those whom they 
ignorantly hated; men have no fear of new 
truth. . . . We cannot form an adequate con- 
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ception of what reconciliation and harmony 
will be, for it will far surpass our highest 
dreams. 

Now the man who makes peace, that is, the 
man who leads men from the state of war into 
one of cooperation, is called a child of God, 
for he is doing the one essential and supreme 
work of God—integrating, harmonizing the 
sundered parts of His creation. By nature 
they are one. They belong together; they 
were made for harmony. The peacemaker 
brings all things into that state of harmony 
and cooperation which is their essential 
nature. 

The doctrine of peace and reconciliation is 
based upon the fundamental truth of the love 
of God. Love unites. Love brings the scat¬ 
tered parts together into a unity. The long 
process of growth which lies behind us is one 
series of higher and higher unities. Isolated 
parts were brought together. If one attempts 
to anticipate the future, one certain feature of 
any progress which shall be achieved is the 
continuance of this process of getting sepa- 
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rated parts together. Men, nations, classes, 
areas of truth, clashing interests—these are 
some of the parts which must be reconciled 
and united. Each must be delivered from the 
ignorance which sees its highest good in isola¬ 
tion, and must be brought into the enlighten¬ 
ment which sees its highest good in the highest 
good of all. 

The principle which is the life of this vast 
process of unification is Love. It is God, for 
God is Love. And because God is Love all 
wars must cease. God’s love demands the uni¬ 
fication and harmony of all that is of value in 
the universe. 

When isolated parts are brought together 
the result is always more than the sum of the 
separate parts. Two small boys together will 
bring to pass vastly more than one of them in 
twice the time. When two molecules of hy¬ 
drogen are united with one of oxygen we have 
water—a result quite different from either of 
the original elements. The union of the sexes 
creates new life. “Where two or three, are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in 
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the midst of them,” says Jesus . 1 The principle 
of creative unity seems to be universal. When 
isolated parts are brought together, an in¬ 
crement appears above all that had existed be¬ 
fore . 2 The new creation is beyond our power 
to foresee through our experience of the iso¬ 
lated parts. With what tremendous enthusi¬ 
asm should this prospect fill the peacemaker! 
The work of reconciliation opens before us 
infinite vistas. No one can measure the larger 
areas of life which this work of peacemaking 
shall usher in. 

The persecuted 

There is a vital connection between the last 
two beatitudes. He who plays the role of the 
first will be called upon to play the role of the 
second. The peacemaker will be persecuted. 

The problem of war and peace will not 
always present itself to him in the form of 
two others between whom he must act as um¬ 
pire. He will be one of the two involved in a 
potential quarrel. Now, how much does he 

i Matt. 18:20. 2 Smuts: Holism and Evolution. 
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love peace? More or less than the material 
values which may be involved in the quarrel? 
He is put to the test. Does he regard peace 
with the weak and shallow purpose which 
would stop only those quarrels in which he 
holds no stake? Does he wish peace merely 
because he would avoid the discomfort and in¬ 
convenience of war? Or does he love peace 
with a love that would suffer wrong in order 
to achieve it? Would he suffer the loss of 
wealth, honor, or even physical life, rather 
than stoop to hatred? The peacemaker who 
suffers persecution for righteousness’ sake has 
proved his profession to be genuine. His is 
the kingdom of God. 

Persecution is inevitable to those who live 
well. “ All that would live godly in Christ 
Jesus shall suffer persecution.” 1 He who has 
quite thoroughly convinced himself of this is 
already forearmed for the encounter. A little 
sober reflection should be sufficient to show 
this. 

Society as well as the individual grows. 

1 II Tim. 3: 12. 
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Men do not, however, move forward in even 
lines. There are prophets who see farther 
than the rest, pioneers who move on ahead. 
They condemn the inertia which will not arise 
and enter the land of promise. They de¬ 
nounce the pleasant vices of the people. They 
call for effort, risk, sacrifice. Their demands, 
however, seem like sheer folly to the masses 
who do not see their vision. So with pathetic 
courage the ignorant multitudes punish the 
prophet as an enemy of society. They exile 
or crucify him, and when they have had time 
to think it over they build monuments to his 
memory as a poor and tardy atonement for 
their impetuous cruelty. 

From another point of view the inevitable¬ 
ness of persecution is apparent. There is a 
constant change in the likes and dislikes of a 
growing society. What was once loved is now 
hated. What was once hated is now loved. 
This must be true while men’s ideals grow 
higher and more worthy. The misfortune of 
the prophet is that he is always loving that 
which is unpopular and pouring scorn upon 
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popular idols. He loves the right thing at the 
wrong time. However, not to do so would be 
spiritual and moral treason. It seems inevi¬ 
table, therefore, that persecution should be 
the lot of all useful men. The measure of 
their usefulness would seem to be the measure 
of the ill which they are destined to suffer. 

Let him who would take comfort from these 
verses first take thought of his ways. There 
are many reasons why men are persecuted. 
Only to those who are persecuted for right¬ 
eousness’ sake is the blessing promised. 

However, in actual life no error will be 
made in this matter. He who is persecuted 
for some other cause than righteousness may 
claim the promise with his lips but he cannot 
experience it in his heart. He who suffers for 
the right need not be told of some future re¬ 
ward in store for him. He has it now. It is 
his even in his hours of suffering. 

“ Theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” They 
win a title to that for which they suffer. Suf¬ 
fering has a peculiar power to confirm one’s 
ownership of spiritual things. In market- 
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place or store one would say of a purchase, the 
less you pay the better your bargain. This is 
not true of spiritual things. The more you 
pay for truth the better the bargain. Those 
who have given all for Christ are far happier 
than those who have encumbered the transac¬ 
tion with reservations. 

“ Great is your reward in heaven.” We 
sympathize with the claim that the good life 
should be disinterested. Yet the emphasis 
upon disinterestedness can be pushed too far. 
It may reduce the moral life to barrenness. 
There is a hope for the enlargement of the 
good life which is wholly removed from the 
selfish and the mercenary. How can one hope 
for the final triumph of good and exclude 
from his mind the blessedness which it will 
bring to those who laid down their lives to 
bring that triumph to pass? The hope of 
heaven of which we speak is not selfish. Nor 
is it offered because the moral incentives of 
themselves are too weak to support right con¬ 
duct. This hope is the joyful confidence he 
has, who is thoroughly convinced of the power 
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and love of God, and of the ultimate outcome 
of the struggle in which he suffers. It is the 
joy of the heroic temper, not of the mercenary 
spirit which must be paid for being good. 

Jesus calls the power of comradeship to the 
support of those who suffer persecution. “ For 
so persecuted they the prophets which were 
before you.” When Elijah felt that he was 
fighting idolatry lone-handed, he went to the 
desert, sat down under a juniper tree, and 
wanted to die. When he knew there were 
seven thousand others who had not bowed the 
knee to Baal he was soon back in the battle 
again. 

We are like stalks of wheat. We do not 
grow well alone. One of the biggest words in 
our New Testament is the word fellowship. 
We need it. And when our experiences put 
us in the company of God’s prophets we are at 
once lifted into the very highest and most 
strengthening fellowship. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE GIVING LIFE 

Ye arc the salt of the earth: but if the salt have lost its 
savor, wherewith shall it be salted f It is thenceforth good 
for nothing, but to be cast out and trodden under foot of 
men. Ye are the light of the world. A city set on a hill 
cannot be hid. Neither do men light a lamp, and put it 
under the bushel, but on the stand; and it shineth unto all 
that arc in the house. Even so let your light shine before 
men; that they may see your good works, and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven .— Matt. 5 : 13 - 16 . 


IN the beatitudes Jesus has set forth the vir¬ 
tues which constitute true blessedness. He 
hastens to tell us that we are the salt of the 
earth and the light of the world, that is, these 
riches of the inner life arc held in trust for a 
larger service. 

A nine-room brick house in Indiana was 
the scene where eight children grew. Now 
the parents occupy it alone. Their sons and 
daughters have all gone, by way of college, 
out into positions of usefulness. The chief 
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joy of that father and mother has always been 
to give. Missions, education, the church, the 
poor and movements for social uplift have 
been benefited by their liberality. Along with 
money they have given good counsel, friend¬ 
ship, hospitality, inspiration. They have not 
found the road easy, for they have suffered 
much. Financial loss, sickness and death have 
cast shadows across their path. In their habit 
of giving, however, they have found unfailing 
support and satisfaction. 

For a number of years the mother’s sight 
had been failing. Two surgical operations 
partially restored the sight in one eye. With 
the aid of reading glass and spectacles she was 
enabled to read, though with difficulty. In a 
neighbor’s home the mother of four children 
lingers near death from cancer. Our dear 
lady frequently goes there to read to the suf¬ 
ferer. Recently I visited in this latter home. 
As I came toward the door of the sick room I 
saw a picture which does not fade from mem¬ 
ory. By the bed of the sufferer sat this dear 
lady bending over a book, with eye-glass and 
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spectacles, reading aloud. What a fine ex¬ 
ample of giving to others a blessing which had 
been given her. She used the partial sight of 
one eye to make another glad. How do we 
use the gifts which God’s love has put into our 
hands? 

The figures of salt and light are significant. 
Salt is a defense. Light is a guide. Jesus’ 
disciples are the salt of the earth. The Greek 
word for earth carries a suggestion of sin. 
They are the salt that saves it. He also tells 
them that they are the light of the world. 
The Greek word for world suggests orderly 
movement. They are the light that guides it. 
In other words, the Christian has a twofold 
responsibility. He is called to be a reformer. 
His warfare against slavery, vice, intemper¬ 
ance, child labor, economic oppression and 
war is a part of his legitimate task. He is 
also called to be a pioneer. The Christian 
should be allied to every quest for the unat¬ 
tained. The church is not so sensitive to 
this responsibility as it should be. The 
vanguard of progress has not had the enlight- 
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enment which those who bear the name of 
Christ could contribute. 

The salt of the earth 

We are to protect the weak. Isaiah speaks 
of a time when “ a man shall be as a hiding 
place from the wind, and a covert from the 
tempest.” 1 The ferocity of a female animal 
over her young shows how deeply fixed is this 
disposition to defend the helpless. Recall the 
burning words of Jesus about offending “ one 
of these little ones.” 2 We are to give no of¬ 
fense. We are to protect our children. It is 
about all we can do. It is the unfolding life 
within them that brings them to manhood and 
womanhood. We can but prepare the way for 
the life that grows. The real work is God’s, 
not ours. 

We are inclined to underestimate the value 
of inoffensiveness. The aggressive virtues are 
more highly esteemed. Why? Because we 
overestimate the importance of what we do 
and underestimate the importance of what 


1 Isa. 32: 2. 


2 Matt. 18: 6. 
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God does. We lack faith in life, in person¬ 
ality, in God. “ God gives the increase.” We 
play the role of John the Baptist. We pre¬ 
pare the way for Him. A correct estimation 
of the importance of what we do and of what 
is accomplished by developing life, would in¬ 
crease our respect for the virtue of inoffensive¬ 
ness. He has made no small contribution who 
has lived inoffensively and at the same time 
has shielded tender lives from the injury 
which offense gives. 

The value of salt is in its savor. If it loses 
this it is useless. The success of a cause 
depends upon the character of the men who 
represent it. It was spotless integrity and 
courageous goodness, raised to sublime 
heights, that gave Washington his place in 
American life. Lincoln’s greatness was com¬ 
pounded of rugged honesty, pure motives and 
love of common folks. The one irrefutable 
apologetic is Christian character. 

But the one who has lost this character is not 
merely a worldling again; he is worse. What 
could be more despicable than an organiza- 
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tion, claiming the regard due a religious body, 
but prostituted to worldly purposes? The 
Roman Catholic Church against which Sa¬ 
vonarola and Luther waged war was thor¬ 
oughly worldly; it claimed, however, the 
respect which is due a religious organization. 
Some promotion schemes for western real 
estate which cloaked themselves with the des¬ 
ignation, “ missionary work by colonization,” 
come within this same class. The church 
which degenerates into a coterie of special 
privilege and mutual admiration is but salt 
which has lost its savor. The person who is 
allied with the church merely for reasons of 
social preferment and business advantage is 
thenceforth good for nothing but to be cast out 
of her fellowship. 

How are Christians the salt of the earth? 
How is the earth saved by the Christians who 
are in it? As one would save a quantity of 
gravel containing gold and diamonds? Or as 
food is saved by the salt which penetrates it? 
Manifestly the latter. The Christian saves 
the world by the virtue-imparting contacts he 
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makes with life everywhere. He may lose a 
certain crystal whiteness in doing it, but only 
thus can he save the world—and himself. 

Jesus “ appointed twelve, that they might 
be with him.” 1 His choice of poverty may 
have been a means of heightening their 
intimacy. Every pastor knows how a sympa¬ 
thetic presence can serve as a vehicle of com¬ 
fort. The more we know of Christian truth 
the surer we are that words alone cannot im¬ 
part it. The “ sad incompetence of speech ” 
needs the aid of intimate association to convey 
the good news. Some things cannot be told by 
word of mouth. If God used flesh to make 
known His love, how much more do our poor 
words need the aid of a second incarnation 
into the very midst of the life of the world 
today! 

The wider our contacts the easier and 
stronger does good will become. It has been 
said that familiarity breeds contempt, to 
which some one has added, “ when the parties 
are contemptible.” The man who holds that 

1 Mark 3:14. 
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aloofness is essential to leadership may be 
justly suspected of having qualities that would 
not bear close inspection. Hate thrives on dis¬ 
tance. Love rejoices in intimacy. During the 
summer of 1925 we visited fourteen different 
countries of Europe. It was quite interesting 
to observe the judgments of Americans, who 
for various reasons were residing in the differ¬ 
ent countries, of the people among whom they 
had their homes. Each one seemed to think 
the people among whom he dwelt were the 
most admirable. They were all correct! In¬ 
timacy always awakens love. It discovers the 
fundamental truth that human life every¬ 
where is worthy to be loved. Hate is a big 
Bertha which belches destruction over long 
distances. It cannot live in the light of fa¬ 
miliar acquaintance. Hate and ignorance 
come out of the same kennel. Love and 
knowledge are twin graces. 

How is it that good will, faith and joy are 
begotten of these contacts? Jesus gives the 
answer. “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of 
these my brethren, even these least, ye did it 
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unto me.” 1 This is not a bit of imagination, 
trying to make a trivial action seem great. It 
is the observation of a spiritual seer who sees 
the essential greatness of what the crude judg¬ 
ment of man calls small. “ A kindness to 
them is a kindness to me,” says Christ. And 
Christian experience has amply verified His 
word. We find fellowship with God in the 
service of men. The experiences of Tolstoi in 
Russia, of Jones in India, of Kagawa in Japan 
and of Schweitzer in Africa are resounding 
testimony to the truth that man fulfills his life 
and performs his true function only when he 
gives himself as salt for the salvation of his 
fellow men. 

The light of the world 

Two evils are to be guarded against. One 
is the craze for popularity. Publicomania, it 
has been called. Some one has said that if 
there was an age of stone, one of bronze, and 
one of iron, this surely is the age of brass. 
The hypocrites who prayed on the corners of 
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the streets have a progeny which is as the sand 
of the sea for multitude. 

But the other evil, while perhaps not so 
widespread, is more deadly. It is the love of 
ease which chooses quietness and obscurity 
when some worthy but uncaptained cause 
needs a leader. This is peculiarly the temp¬ 
tation of men of power. Livingstone wrote to 
the London Missionary Society in 1857, “ If I 
were to follow my own inclinations they 
would lead me to settle down quietly with the 
Bakwains or some other small tribe and de¬ 
vote some time to my children, but Providence 
seems to call me to regions beyond.” Domi- 
tian wedded to his cabbages may be sinning 
against the progress of civilization as well as 
the Kaiser fighting for a place in the sun. 

It is much easier to arouse popular indigna¬ 
tion against the small man in a large place 
than against a man of ability who selfishly 
shuns the responsibility of office. The puppet 
who holds a large place is more easily seen. 
The opposite offense, a giant shirking his task, 
may be wholly overlooked. The small man in 
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the limelight may be an object of envy. The 
indignation against him may be in part bitter¬ 
ness that he succeeded while we failed. The 
retirement and obscurity of a man of power 
has, on the face of it, the appearance of hu¬ 
mility. Furthermore, it is quite safe to attack 
a small man who is in power. But lift a truly 
capable man into a position of leadership, and 
we shall likely have to pay for our act by fol¬ 
lowing him in ways that may disturb our self¬ 
ish comfort. 

It is, however, possible to accept the eleva¬ 
tion of a candlestick on a stand, or a city on a 
mountain, and not at the same time indulge 
the petty lust for applause. The Christian 
has the supremely delicate and difficult task 
of playing his part before the eyes of the 
world, and at the same time making God the 
object of men’s gratitude and applause. How 
can this be done? Not by words! There must 
be a quality in the very life itself which makes 
men think of God. And if this quality is lack¬ 
ing, it is a poor piece of patchwork on a bad 
situation to cry in protest, “ Give God the 
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glory!” But how can it be done? The an¬ 
swer is very simple. Practice the presence of 
God. Let your conduct be such as no worldly 
motive could inspire. If I live like a man of 
the world, if my motives, aims and rewards 
are like his, all worldly, is there any sugges¬ 
tion of the divine in my living? Manifestly 
not. Only as men see divinely inspired con¬ 
duct in me, does my life point them to God. 
My service must be more than the world and 
worldly interests can produce. Christian liv¬ 
ing is our only effective testimony. By con¬ 
duct which rises above worldly motives, by 
going the second mile, by giving the cloak 
also, by turning the other cheek, we prove that 
God is working out His purposes within us 
and is a real factor in our lives. 

So when service and sacrifice are absolutely 
so full and so free that it becomes impossible 
to believe that earth could inspire or reward 
them, men know that factors other than those 
of earth are involved. This sort of living is 
irrefutable proof that God may become man’s 
strength and exceeding great reward. It 
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shows that the divine has broken through into 
the human. 

Right here is the Christian’s greatest oppor¬ 
tunity. Recall how keen men are to witness 
any manifestation of the supernatural. The 
pilgrims who have gone to Delphi, Mecca, 
and Jerusalem are beyond numbering. Who 
has not been amazed at the countless thou¬ 
sands who flock after spiritualists, healers, 
magicians, even in our own day? It is but 
proof of man’s perennial interest in that which 
rises above the ordinary levels of life. But so 
much of this is mere show. It has no connec¬ 
tion whatever with men’s deepest need. When 
we rise above the ordinary levels of life in our 
honesty, industry, friendliness, helpfulness, 
sacrifice and love, we at once enlist men’s in¬ 
terest in the supernatural in support of those 
virtues which make for human welfare. 1 hen 
the light which shines from us is like the sun 
in its power to awaken new life. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE GROWING LIFE 

Think not that I came to destroy the law or the proph¬ 
ets: I came not to destroy, but to fulfill. For verily I 
say unto you, till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or 
one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the law, till all 
things be accomplished. Whosoever therefore shall break 
one of these least commandments, and shall teach men so, 
shall be called least in the kingdom of heaven: but ivho- 
soever shall do and, teach them, he shall be called great in 
the kingdom of heaven. For I say unto you, that except 
your righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in no wise enter into the 
kingdom of heaven .— Matt. 5: 17-20. 


Not to destroy but to fulfill 

The words sound as though they were 
spoken in answer to a suspicion that the youth¬ 
ful teacher would make an attack upon the 
ancient forms of Jewish religion. Jesus seeks 
to allay their fears by assuring them that His 
one concern is to fulfill, not to destroy. 

One may assume various attitudes toward 
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the heritage and tradition of his people. 
There are several which are decidedly mis¬ 
taken and should be avoided. 

The loyal Jews of that day feared that 
Greek and Roman culture might submerge 
their own. In the second century before 
Christ, the thing had been tried by Antiochus 
Epiphanes. Parties had developed among the 
Jews on this issue. Sadducees were ready to 
welcome Greek and Roman ways and forget 
the Jewish tradition. Pharisees and Zealots 
were not. The forceful imposition of a for¬ 
eign culture is impossible. The attempt to do 
it is a major disaster in every respect. Arbi¬ 
trary power displaces the healthy process of 
growth. It is, therefore, quite as injurious to 
the victor as to the vanquished. When truth 
allows the sword to be lifted in its defense it 
has laid aside its only effective weapon for one 
which is self-defeating. “ All they that take 
the sword shall perish by the sword.” 1 It was 
a great hour in the history of missions when, 
at two minutes before twelve, midnight, be- 
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fore Easter dawn in 1928, the Jerusalem Con¬ 
ference repudiated the protection of military 
force for missionaries in foreign lands. The 
cause of missions was immeasurably strength¬ 
ened by that act. The sword cannot serve the 
cause of truth. Antiochus Epiphanes has put 
the world in his debt, if we but remember the 
folly of his example. The Sadducees were 
wrong. They cast aside their own tradition 
for another which they could never make 
their own. 

There is, on the other hand, that extreme 
veneration for the past which forfeits the 
right of independent thought. It would pre¬ 
serve all the old forms and ways unchanged. 
It talks of the “ good old days.” It holds that 
antiquity is the measure of authority and 
truth. Plutarch had such reverence for Plato 
that when he found, to his surprise, that ac¬ 
cording to that inspired man liquid food 
descends not into the stomach but into the 
lungs, he said, “ The truth in such matters is 
perhaps unascertainable; and it is not right 
to take a presumptuous attitude toward a 
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philosopher of the highest reputation and 
genius in a matter so obscure and so dispu¬ 
table.” 1 There is the story of the man who 
had such zeal for Genesis that, when friends 
would convince him that the male skeleton 
carries twelve ribs on a side, he refused to go 
to a doctor’s laboratory where an actual count 
upon a skeleton would settle the dispute. A 
tradition whose chief glory is a golden age 
which has not been equaled stands self-con¬ 
demned. It is in the position of a father, none 
of whose sons is fit to carry on his work. 
That father has failed in his most sacred re¬ 
sponsibility. How empty is the claim of him 
who has nothing to boast but great ancestry! 

Jesus avoided both of these extremes. He 
was no iconoclast. Nor was He bound by the 
forms and institutions of His people’s re¬ 
ligion. He came with the announced purpose 
of fulfilling the spirit of the tradition to which 
He was an heir. 

Conduct, like everything else, has had a 
history. It is not fixed and static. It grows. 

1 Dean W. R. Inge: The Philosophy of Plotinus , Vol. I, p. 88. 
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It rises by slow and painful degrees. With 
each step in advance certain outgrown forms 
and sanctions fall away. The developing pur¬ 
pose is taken up by new forms of control. 
These new forms of control make higher and 
more exacting demands upon life. Under the 
new and higher discipline life rises to meet 
the increased demand. And so we say that the 
law has been fulfilled. 

With a pretty large degree of probability 
one can trace the line of advance along which 
moral progress has been made in any particu¬ 
lar sphere of conduct. Think, for example, 
of the relation of the sexes. In very early 
times men and women may have lived to¬ 
gether promiscuously. Then later a man 
would live permanently with one or more 
wives. Though a wife might be dismissed at 
the will of the husband, he now accepted the 
responsibility for her protection and support, 
as well as that of her children. This was one 
advance upon the earlier stage. Later still the 
law of Moses required the husband to place 
in the hand of the dismissed wife a written 
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statement of the grounds for his action, thus 
laying an additional restraint upon the man, 
and adding to the rights of the woman. This 
last is a continuation of the tendency observed 
between the first and second stages. The 
three stages taken together reveal some very 
unmistakable trends. First, there is a definite 
tendency toward equality between the sexes. 
Second, there is movement in the direction of 
permanence. The third obvious trend is 
toward monogamy. What would be naturally 
the next step? What ideal should crown such 
a development? Certainly this— the perma¬ 
nent union of one man and one woman for 
life. This is exactly what Jesus does demand. 
He rightfully claims to fulfill the old law. 
The law has no better friend than He. He 
understands it. He reads in it the mind and 
purpose of God which it expresses, and He is 
willing to change the form of the law in order 
to more fully realize its inherent purpose. 

Or think of the problem of anger. Here 
again it is not hard to follow the line of ad¬ 
vance. There was probably a day when indis- 
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criminate killing was the rule. Any stranger 
was legitimate prey. It was an advance when 
murder began to be restrained only to those 
who had done injury and so were counted 
worthy of death. It was yet a still higher 
level when the law restrained vengeance. 
Only one eye for an eye, one tooth for a tooth, 
one life for a life; no more. There was prog¬ 
ress again when the infliction of punishment 
was taken out of the hands of the injured 
party, made unfit to inflict it by his fury, and 
assigned to regularly constituted officials. 
What, therefore, must crown a development 
in which increasing restraints are loaded upon 
anger and vengeance? Certainly nothing 
short of its absolute prohibition—exactly what 
Jesus demands. Jesus does indeed fulfill the 
law. 

If men could only have the good sense of 
Jesus in His purpose not to destroy what they 
deem outworn! For it invariably happens, 
when an attack is needlessly made upon a 
form which is becoming less and less useful, 
that the form thus attacked moves up into 
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central place in the minds of all concerned. 
Primary concerns are obscured and forgotten 
in the wrangle over secondary matters. A 
young minister went out into a country parish 
with a measure of zeal which betrayed him 
into unwise methods. His first move was to 
announce to his people that a form which 
they somewhat indifferently observed was no 
longer of use. At once many who had been 
quite indifferent turned into zealous cham¬ 
pions of the old form. A few upheld the pas¬ 
tor. The result was that missions, education, 
evangelism and urgent local issues were 
pushed aside by a futile contention over an 
issue which, but for the pastor’s folly, would 
have quietly solved itself. How much more 
smooth the transition if men resolved “ not to 
destroy but to fulfill.” A direct attack re¬ 
cruits the number of those who champion the 
old ways. It drives into the reactionary camp 
many who were of a milder attitude before 
the needless attack was made. 

The beauty of the method of Jesus is that it 
tends to soften the lovers of the old ways. It 
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draws them into a reasonable attitude of mind, 
for they can see, if they will, that no change 
in form will be asked except that which clears 
the way for a fuller and more effective expres¬ 
sion of the spirit of Jesus. 

For the breaking of old restraints two essen¬ 
tially different motives may operate. One is 
the desire to give to the truth a wider and 
fuller application. This is right. What it 
would do, and the lengths to which it would 
go, are always within reason. On the other 
hand, a desire for liberty and selfish indul¬ 
gence may inspire hostility to old restraints. 
The motive which underlies the desire for 
change must be taken into account. We must 
not blindly put into one and the same class all 
those who would change our traditions. Let 
him who seeks a change know the spirit and 
purpose of those who make common cause 
with him. The real classification of men lies 
not so much upon what they would do, as 
upon the reasons why they seek to do it. It is 
not the act so much as the motive that counts. 

In making the transition from a system of 
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external control to one of personal loyalty and 
inner control there is always the danger of an 
intervening period of lawlessness. It is some¬ 
what like changing horses in mid-stream. 
Antinomianism is an inevitable peril to prog¬ 
ress. The old controls of law and punishment 
are no longer sufficient. The higher motives 
of love have not yet become fully established. 
There are always those who are ready to take 
advantage of the interim to accomplish their 
own selfish indulgence. Jesus was aware of 
this tendency when He uttered the solemn 
words, “ For verily I say unto you, Till 
heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one tit¬ 
tle shall in no wise pass away from the law, 
till all things be accomplished. Whosoever 
therefore shall break one of these least com¬ 
mandments, and shall teach men so, shall be 
called least in the kingdom of heaven: but 
whosoever shall do and teach them, shall be 
called great in the kingdom of heaven.” 

Let it be remembered that Jesus’ life and 
teaching has one direction, one emphasis, and 
that is the heightening of the essential moral 
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requirements. The expression, “ not under 
law but under grace,” has been used with the 
thought that moral requirements have been 
slackened. In the Koran Jesus is represented 
as saying, “ I come ... to allow unto 
you as lawful part of that which hath been 
forbidden you.” 1 This is all a mischievous 
perversion. Jesus came to fulfill, not to de¬ 
stroy. Calvary demands more than Sinai. 
The entrance requirements of the kingdom 
have been raised rather than lowered. Our 
obligations are heavier and more of the nature 
of an ultimatum. Only a weak and blind 
sentimentalism would slacken the call to 
righteousness. Love knows only one direction 
and that is forward. 

The righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees 

Jesus knew how to deal with the champions 
of legalism. He arraigned them for lack of 
righteousness. Modern liberal Protestantism 
has fallen far short of Jesus’ wisdom in this 
respect. It has allowed ultra-conservatism to 

1 Translated by Sale: The Koran, p. 90. 
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carry the role of the heroic, while it has said, 
“ You may believe less, sacrifice less. This, 
that and the other are no longer necessary to 
him who would be a Christian.” It has be¬ 
come unheroic. It has adhered to the cult of 
comfort. Jesus proposed to fulfill the law. 
He called men to a higher righteousness. His 
quarrel with the scribes and Pharisees was 
that they made religion too easy, too cheap. 
The righteousness they practiced would not 
even gain for them entrance into the kingdom 
of heaven. They were negative. He was posi¬ 
tive. They would fetter life in the old forms. 
He would let it grow to its fullest. They said 
you must dress in a certain way, observe cer¬ 
tain dietary laws, go through specified forms 
of worship, refrain from association with un¬ 
clean people. Jesus said, “ Sell all that thou 
hast, and distribute unto the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven: and come, fol¬ 
low me.” 1 Their religion was unheroic, 
timid, easy. “Your righteousness must ex¬ 
ceed theirs,” said Jesus. 
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In taking this position Jesus is thoroughly 
consistent. He brings the whole controversy 
between Himself and the Pharisees out into 
clear light. He quarreled with the old forms 
only when they imprisoned the life of the 
spirit. When He appears in opposition to the 
religious leaders of His day He stands where 
His essential thought places Him, as the cham¬ 
pion of a higher, more heroic and more ag¬ 
gressive life. Furthermore, His position puts 
His antagonists in the light in which they 
truly belong. They are the priests of a stag¬ 
nant, selfish, lifeless religion. 

How often has the most highly educated 
and so-called liberal wing of the church been 
popularly known by the tenets it denies, by 
the renunciations it no longer requires. No 
position could be emptier and less attractive. 
The responsibility for this reputation rests no¬ 
where but upon the liberals themselves. They 
have been more interested in denials than in 
affirmations. They have had a keener eye for 
what is wrong than for what is right. They 
have been more concerned about cutting out 
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old forms than in undertaking difficult tasks. 
In recoiling from a dogmatism which asserts 
a faith and undertakes a task they fall into one 
which denies and then does nothing. 

Jesus broke with conservatism but with 
what a difference! He did it to make way for 
a greater righteousness. We have quarreled 
with old forms, and left—what in their place? 
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CHAPTER V 

THE FORGIVING LIFE 

Ye have heard that it was said to them of old time, 
Thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall be in 
danger of the judgment: but I say unto you, that every 
one who is angry with his brother shall be in danger of the 
judgment; and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, 
shall be in danger of the council; and whosoever shall say, 
Thou fool, shall be in danger of the hell of fire. If there - 
fore thou art offering thy gift at the altar, and there re- 
memberest that thy brother hath aught against thee, leave 
there thy gift before the altar, and go thy way, first be 
reconciled, to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift. Agree with thine adversary quickly, while thou art 
with him in the way; lest haply the adversary deliver thee 
to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and 
thou be cast into prison. Verily / say unto thee. Thou 
shalt by no means come out thence, till thou have paid the 
last farthing .— Matt. 5:21-26. 

Anger 

JESUS puts anger on a par with murder. It 
is likely that Jesus did not use the words, 
“ without a cause,” as they appear in our King 
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James Bibles. The American Standard Ver¬ 
sion should be followed here, as preserving 
more accurately the words of Jesus. It would 
be strange indeed if one who commanded love 
for enemies were to admit anger against one’s 
brother. It was doubtless an authentic mem¬ 
ory of Jesus’ words when John wrote, “He 
that hateth his brother is a murderer.” 1 The 
considerations and motives which differentiate 
between the man who murders and the man 
who hates are not such as would reflect credit 
upon the latter. Cowardice, indolence, fear of 
punishment, loss of social position or reputa¬ 
tion may restrain his hand. None of these 
motives mitigate the offense of anger or add a 
redeeming touch to his character. 

In recent years the country has been 
shocked by crimes so gruesome and ingeni¬ 
ously cruel as to forbid description. Between 
them and lesser acts of hatred there is, as ordi¬ 
nary common sense would affirm, a difference. 
But having allowed for the difference, there is 
an element of likeness which must not be over- 
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looked. Both acts proceed from a heart 
which lacks the fundamental attitude Jesus 
requires. Neither has respect for another’s 
life. Both would use another for their own 
personal gratification. The real distinction is 
between men who share Jesus’ spirit and those 
who do not. This distinction is so wide as to 
obscure all others. 

In a hard fought battle two men desert to 
the side of the enemy. One joins the ranks 
and fights against his former countrymen. 
The other finds a safe retreat in the enemy’s 
country and does nothing. No patriot would 
make a difference between them. They are 
both traitors because they broke a primary 
loyalty in an hour of supreme need. Jesus’ 
thought of right and wrong has all the ur¬ 
gency of a military crisis. Any man who hates 
is a traitor to the one cause of supreme im¬ 
portance. Other distinctions do not matter. 
It is not how much he hates, but the fact that 
he does not love that counts. Where does a 
man stand on this issue? Does he have the 
spirit of Jesus? 
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And further, when you give a cowardly 
anger enough time and width of range in 
which to bear its fruit, it cannot claim to be 
less evil than murder. Who can measure the 
extent of evil which arises from the subtle in¬ 
fection of a man who harbors hatred? He 
lets the sun go down upon his wrath thousands 
of times. He sleeps with it. His meals are 
flavored with it. His whole life oozes it. 
The dark lines of its defiling influence reach 
far and wide. So when we really know the 
human heart, and see life whole, we know that 
Jesus was right when He put anger on a par 
with murder. 

Contempt 

Jesus attaches severer penalties to contempt 
than to anger. Anger is a sin against man. 
Contempt is a sin against God. 

Some one boasts of his freedom from anger. 
But like all boasters of their goodness, his 
freedom from one particular sin grows out of 
his guilt of another. Our boaster never be¬ 
comes ruffled under insult or slight. He says 
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with an air of contempt, “ O, I just consider 
the source.” His freedom from anger is born 
of contempt, a more grievous sin than anger. 
To “ consider the source,” simply translated, 
is, “ I do not consider you of sufficient conse¬ 
quence as to merit even the recognition of my 
wrath.” 

On the other hand, Jesus looked on an 
offender and concluded that he was worth 
dying for. These two attitudes are poles 
apart. 

The relative emphasis which Jesus places 
upon anger and contempt may be seen in the 
attitudes of primitive peoples. In their esti¬ 
mation a challenge to a duel carried with it a 
kind of respect. The knight accorded a cer¬ 
tain honor to the one whom he was willing to 
fight. Any one of us would rather be actively 
opposed than coolly ignored. You acknowl¬ 
edge the strength of him whom you oppose. 
There is more respect for another in anger 
than in contempt. Anger is nearer to love 
than is contempt. 
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Love before worship 

Observe the words, “ If therefore,” in verse 
twenty-three. They point back to the con¬ 
tents of verse twenty-two, which concerned the 
deadliness of anger and contempt. Since 
anger and contempt are so deadly to the one 
who harbors them, if even in your act of wor¬ 
ship you remember that any one has such feel¬ 
ings for you, no matter who is responsible, go, 
first be reconciled. Do it to save your brother 
from the poison of his own ill will. The mo¬ 
tive here is the very highest. Not for your 
own sake or welfare, but since he has anger, 
and anger hurts him, leave off your worship to 
help him. 

Dr. Douglas Clyde Mackintosh has stated 
this truth clearly. “ Moreover, true recon¬ 
ciliation of man to God necessarily involves 
the reconciliation of man to man, and this for 
two very good reasons. In the first place, God 
loves our fellow men and cannot justify us if 
we cherish enmity against them. If we for¬ 
give not men their trespasses, neither will God 
forgive us our trespasses. In the second place, 
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the divine life is immanent in man, so that the 
Reality we are reconeiled to in being recon¬ 
ciled to God is in our fellow men. If we are 
not ready to be reconciled to man whom we 
have seen, how shall we be reconciled to God 
whom we have not seen? . . . Full atone¬ 
ment is impossible without the at-one-ment, or 
unification, of man with man in a universal 
brotherhood.” 1 

God, whose very nature it is to become flesh 
and die for those who have wronged Him, can 
be counted on to admit into His presence those 
who follow His example. And nothing can 
be more like Him than an errand of reconcili¬ 
ation. There is no surer pledge of His pres¬ 
ence. On the other hand, nothing more surely 
shuts us out from Him than the refusal to 
make peace with a brother. God’s pres¬ 
ence is both the reward and the support of 
our efforts to reconcile men in harmonious 
fellowship. 

Here appears the fundamental difference 
between the old law and the method of Jesus. 

1 The Reasonableness of Christianity, p. 159. 
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The law undertakes to regulate the expression 
of selfish and evil motives. It proceeds upon 
the assumption that human nature cannot be 
changed, that the lower impulses cannot be 
displaced with higher ones. It seeks to work 
out the best state of things, under certain con¬ 
ditions which are unchangeably evil. It does 
the best it can with a situation which to a de¬ 
gree is irreparable. There is an element of 
pessimism in its faith. You can never purify 
the fountain. You must filter and boil the 
water. Jesus proposes to eradicate the evil 
motive and in its place to implant the spirit of 
love. Human nature can be changed. His 
faith is bravely optimistic. He admits of no 
impossible barrier to the moral transforma¬ 
tion of men. He would cast away the boiling 
pot and the filter and purify the fountain. 

An early church father, Minutius Felix, 
discerned this difference clearly. Speaking to 
men outside the Christian Church he said, 
“ You prohibit adultery by law, and practice 
it in secret; you punish wickedness only in the 
overt act; we look upon it as criminal even in 
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thought. You dread the inspection of others; 
we stand in awe of nothing but our own con¬ 
sciences as becomes Christians. And finally 
your prisons are overflowing with criminals; 
but they are all heathens, not a Christian is 
there, unless he be an apostate.” 1 

The prison of an unforgiving spirit 

The prison spoken of here is one with walls 
more impenetrable than stone. Commitment 
to it is not in the decree of a court. It is a 
prison of hate, rancor, revenge. It is within. 
And he is committed to it who refuses to make 
peace. The prison is for the one who is re¬ 
sponsible for the continuation of a quarrel. 
Being shut up in this prison is the other side 
of being shut out from God. Jesus’ thought 
here connects with what He has just said 
about interrupting worship in order to make 
peace with a brother. He who refuses to 
leave his gift by the altar in order to go on the 
errand of love will one day find himself in 
that prison. 

1 Schaff: History of the Christian Church, Vol. II, p. 336. 
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Usually it is the one who is right in the 
original contention who becomes responsible 
for the continuation of the quarrel. The other 
fellow has neither vision nor sense enough to 
make peace. One cannot reasonably expect 
it of him. If there should be another war the 
responsibility for it will fall upon the most 
enlightened people of the world. The re¬ 
sponsibility for the continuation of a quarrel 
always falls on the party nearer the right. 

Some one protests, “ I have done nothing out 
of the way. He did the wrong. Let him come 
to me.” This logic is inspired of evil, and is 
the exact reverse of the truth. It means that 
we shall look to the worst for the best. In the 
last analysis it throws upon those who are sick 
the responsibility for their own recovery. If 
this attitude were right reconciliation between 
man and man, and between God and man, 
would be alike impossible. Because you are 
right and he is wrong, under God, it is your 
business to take the initiative in bringing 
about a reconciliation. If the incarnation 
means anything it means that the responsibil- 
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ity is yours. Not he who has done the wrong, 
but he who happily has escaped it must make 
the first move toward peace. He must go 
more than half-way. 

How will God regard a man’s refusal to 
forgive and make peace? God has provided 
the opportunity, the means, the knowledge, 
the prompting within. What shall we say of 
the man who despises it all, and the evident 
purpose God has in view for him? What at¬ 
titude toward God does his refusal reveal? 
The answer will appear in a story. A man 
bought a farm. He repaired and painted the 
buildings, set the fences in order, stocked it 
with high grade animals and equipped it with 
the best machinery. Then he rented it to one 
in whom he had confidence and retired to the 
city. The season passed and the landlord sent 
for his share of the increase. In the meantime 
the renter had done nothing. The animals 
had gone hungry and many died. Confusion 
reigned everywhere. The renter insulted the 
landlord’s messenger and sent him away 
empty. How will the landlord regard the sit- 
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uation? How will God regard the neglect of 
a far more bountiful provision which He de¬ 
signed should bring forth a harvest of forgive¬ 
ness and peace? He who refuses to forgive 
finds himself in the position of the tenant who 
despised and rejected his landlord’s best pro¬ 
vision for him. 

The following is an account of no particu¬ 
lar incident, but have you not observed experi¬ 
ences in which all the essential details are 
present? A man of good name in the commu¬ 
nity has a difference with a neighbor whose 
moral character is known to be off color. 
Every one knows that the former is right and 
the latter wrong. But it is one of those pe¬ 
culiar cases where redress is impossible. The 
wrong cannot be righted. He that has suf¬ 
fered the wrong, however, will not forgive it. 
It becomes a source of infection in his spirit. 
It is a perpetual shadow upon his life. The 
poison of it increases. The shadow darkens. 
He is indeed cast into prison. He does not 
come out until he has paid the utmost farthing 
for his unwillingness to forgive. The Chris- 
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tian has a higher right than the rights which 
law lays down. The right to love and forgive 
is one of them. If he forfeits that, he consigns 
his life to spiritual imprisonment. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE PURE LIFE 

Ye have heard that it ivas said, Thou shalt not commit 
adultery: but I say unto you, that every one that looketh 
on a woman to lust after her hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart. And if thy right eye causeth 
thee to stumble, pluck it out, and cast it from thee: for it 
is profitable for thee that one of thy members should per¬ 
ish, and not thy whole body be cast into hell . And if thy 
right hand causeth thee to stumble, cut it off, and cast it 
from thee: for it is profitable for thee that one of thy 
members should perish, and not thy ivhole body go into 
hell . It was said also, Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, let him give her a writing of divorcement: but I say 
unto you, that every one that putteth away his wife, saving 
for the cause of fornication, maketh her an adulteress: and 
whosoever shall marry her ivheti she is put away com - 
mitteth adultery ,— Matt. 5*27-32. 


The lustful look 

JESUS attributes to the lustful look the guilt 
of the act of adultery. We are amazed at His 
comparison. In view of immediate social 
consequences the act seems to involve far 
greater evil. But take the longer view. Allow 
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time for impure thoughts to spread their vile 
infection. Consider how the mind which in¬ 
dulges in impurity becomes thereby incapable 
of seeing God and laying hold of His truth. 
Include also the drop in morals which comes 
from the lower level of thought. This longer 
view presents the vast evil which may grow 
out of impure thoughts. 

Evil thinking is the form of indulgence 
which befits the weakling and the coward. He 
has utterly no ground to claim superiority to 
him who is guilty of the overt act. Not the 
possession of any virtue, but guilt of other 
vices, is what distinguishes him from his fel¬ 
low. The other vices are fear, love of ease, 
indolence. Indeed when we think of it, we 
agree that, “ he that looketh on a woman to 
lust after her hath committed adultery with 
her already in his heart.” Friedrich Nietzsche 
did not mean to corroborate the teaching of 
Jesus when he said, “And how nicely can 
doggish lust beg for a piece of spirit when a 
piece of flesh is denied it.” 1 

1 Thus Spake Zaratbustra, p. 62. 
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Self-mastery 

With the very strongest words Jesus insists 
upon self-mastery. In the choices which 
every day calls a man to make, I have some¬ 
times asked myself, “ Is this right or wrong? ” 
But the inquiry will not stay in this form. It 
becomes something like the following, “ Do 
you have the mastery, so that you could say 
yes or no and act accordingly? Or are you 
the helpless victim of your desire? ” 

The first form of the question is about a 
thing external to myself, as though things, as 
the Pharisees said, were clean or unclean. 
The question is not important. Its answer 
would settle nothing. The second question 
throws the light on my inner life. It presents 
a duty. Its answer is a guide to conduct. If 
I am the victim of a desire, it is sin to satisfy 
it. If I am master, the gratification of desire 
may be innocent and right. This fundamental 
fact is known to men who may never have 
formulated it in a definite way. How often 
have I heard men who were addicted to cer¬ 
tain habits claim, “ I am not a slave to it. I 
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could quit if I wanted to.” They know that 
the loss of mastery is the loss of manhood. In 
respect to a man and his money the funda¬ 
mental question is, which owns the other? 

If I would have power in the world for 
good it must be through the exercise of the 
highest and best that is in me, through clear 
thinking, pure affection and courageous ac¬ 
tion. But how can these three command re¬ 
spect abroad if within the life they are put to 
rout by the low impulses of sensuality? One’s 
higher self is not likely to carry much weight 
with others if at home it is beaten down before 
the onslaughts of lust. The better nature 
which is reduced to impotence in one’s own 
life will stand impotent in all the larger rela¬ 
tions of life. 

“ He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; 

And he that ruleth his spirit, than he that taketh a 
city.” 1 


Toe governing of one’s own life is the fun¬ 
damental prerequisite of every larger domin- 


1 Prov. 16: 32. 
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ion. For the powers that rule must learn to 
rule within before they can rule without. 

Suppose we were to place a man in training 
as a boxer. For a long period he is matched 
with an antagonist who overcomes him. His 
daily practice is a daily defeat. His training 
serves to fix in him the habit of surrendering. 
After long training of this sort we send him 
out to meet antagonists from any quarter. 
You would not be so foolish as to expect him 
to win. He knew nothing but defeat at home 
and will therefore suffer continual defeat 
abroad. So with the man who lacks self-mas¬ 
tery. His best knowledge, highest ideals and 
purposes have been habitually trampled under 
foot by the lowest impulses of his nature. 
What force can they have over others? They 
must be trained to conquer within if they are 
to conquer without. 

Furthermore, without self-mastery there 
can be no brotherhood. Right social relation¬ 
ships are impossible without it. The man 
who lacks self-mastery will brutally override 
the pleasure and welfare of those who are 
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nearest to him. “ Thou must learn to break 
thine own will in many things if thou wilt 
have peace and concord with others.” 1 

On divorce and remarriage 

The expression, “ except for the cause of 
fornication,” was probably not spoken by 
Jesus. It was added by a later hand. The 
reason for such an addition is not hard to 
understand. 

In the Sermon on the Mount Jesus is setting 
forth ideals, not laying down laws. Ideals 
call for education. They are achieved slowly. 
They seem to allow a good deal of uncer¬ 
tainty. They demand a large amount of faith 
in truth and in man’s capacity for truth. Laws 
are enforced with rewards and penalties. 
They bring definite and immediate results. 
It seems a bit more congenial to our nature to 
enforce a law than to teach the truth and 
await results, with no concrete safeguards 
guaranteeing the results. So men are always 

1 Thomas a Kempis: On the Imitation of Christ, The First 
Book, Chap. XVII. 
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turning ideals into laws. Religion runs into 
legalism. Men would far rather drive than 
lead. 

The words of Jesus on the subject of mar¬ 
riage and divorce have undergone this process 
of change. The ideal, as Jesus originally set 
it forth, was that of permanent, monogamous 
marriage. As an ideal the words may stand 
as Jesus spoke them, that is, without the ex¬ 
ception. But Christian morals became a legal¬ 
ism. Jesus’ commands must be enforced by 
the church. A law which forbids separation 
for any cause whatever is impossibly high in 
its demand. It cannot be enforced. So, that 
they might use it as a law, an exception was 
allowed and written into the text. In this way 
legalism has tampered with the words of 
J esus. 

Far better is it that His words should stand, 
that we should be confronted always by the 
exalted ideal. Then let our conduct, which 
falls short of it, be frankly acknowledged as 
below what He wills. This is far better than 
what we have had—a garbled representation 
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of His will which has been accommodated to 
our practice. 

Marriage is for life. No causes for separa¬ 
tion are admitted as valid. This is Jesus’ 
ideal. Let us strive toward it by education 
and training which shall prevent broken 
homes. But when the tragedy of a separation 
has occurred, let it be dealt with in the spirit 
of Jesus. A fine guidance will be found in His 
example as He dealt with those who had 
fallen below His standards of right. We shall 
be more nearly in keeping with His spirit if 
we pour our zeal into efforts for prevention, 
through education, rather than into severity 
with those whose matrimonial ventures have 
ended unhappily. 

Very many of the difficulties which result 
in broken homes could be overcome if we 
were but willing to make a serious effort. 
Strange, indeed, it is that we so readily think 
of Jesus’ principles in purely personal, neigh¬ 
borhood, industrial, national and international 
affairs. But in relation to the intimate and 
trivial occasions of friction within the home 
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there is too little effort to follow Jesus’ lead¬ 
ing. We talk about Christ in the home, but 
irritation, impatience, and scolding are too 
often regarded as somehow inevitable. We 
just never think that Christ could make an 
end of it all. 

From an experience of thirteen years in the 
pastorate, I confidently believe that most do¬ 
mestic difficulties could be ironed out if hus¬ 
bands and wives would set about to do it with 
careful thought and effort. Indeed it seems 
quite meaningless to speak of saving the 
world, of world peace, of the larger conquests 
of the kingdom, if we are not able to demon¬ 
strate the power of our religion in this most 
intimate and important relationship. 

Here is the story of a home which embodies 
all the fine ideals Jesus had in view, the home 
of Dr. and Mrs. Elias Compton of Wooster, 
Ohio. They have given to the world three 
sons and one daughter who have become na¬ 
tionally and internationally known through 
their achievements in business, education and 
scientific research. Western College, of Ox- 
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ford, Ohio, conferred upon Mrs. Compton the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws at their 
convocation of 1932. Her son, Dr. Arthur 
H. Compton of the University of Chicago, 
himself the winner of the Nobel award for 
physics in 1927, in speaking of the honor 
conferred upon his mother, said that nothing 
in his entire career had given him so great 
joy. The words of Dean Byrne, in which she 
presented Mrs. Compton for the conferring of 
this degree, tell their own story. 

“ Mr. President, I have the honor to pre¬ 
sent to you for the conferring of an honorary 
degree Mrs. Otelia Augspurger Compton of 
the class of 1886. 

“Otelia Augspurger was born at Woods- 
dale in this county, in 1858. Her ancestors 
were leaders in a Mennonite group which 
came to this country from Germany after the 
Napoleonic wars. Her family were among 
the builders of industry and education in this 
Miami valley. Her youth fell in the period 
following the Civil War, and consequently 
faced depleted fortunes. After she had fin- 
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ished the work of the public schools in 
Woodsdale, she was sent in the fall of 1875 to 
the Western Female Seminary, but after a 
year her course was interrupted by the ne¬ 
cessity for earning money and by responsibili¬ 
ties in her home. She taught for two years in 
the Woodsdale School, and spent some years 
in caring for an invalid mother and other 
members of her family. Through all diffi¬ 
culties she clung to her interest in education. 
She eventually won her way back to the Semi¬ 
nary, helping herself there by part-time teach¬ 
ing. She completed the prescribed course 
and was graduated in June of 1886. In 
August of the same year she was married to 
Mr. Elias Compton, her former teacher in 
the Woodsdale School, at that time Professor 
of Philosophy in the College of Wooster. Her 
home has been in Wooster since that time. 

“ Four children grew up in that home. No 
account of their mother’s life could be given 
without speaking of their names, which are 
nationally and internationally known. They 
are Karl Taylor Compton, President of 
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Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Mary 
Compton Rice, wife of Dr. Charles Herbert 
Rice, President of Ewing College, Allahabad, 
India, Wilson Martindale Compton of Wash¬ 
ington, lawyer, economist and President of 
American Forest Products Industries, and 
Arthur Holly Compton, Professor of Physics 
at the University of Chicago. There is suf¬ 
ficient evidence for a belief that the flowering 
of this remarkable group was not without re¬ 
lation to their parentage and their rearing. 
Of Mrs. Compton one might say that she was 
a research student in the field of the pre-school 
age, that she was an adept in child and adoles¬ 
cent psychology and a contributor of valuable 
experimental data to those subjects, that she 
was a mental hygienist or psychiatrist of un¬ 
usual penetration and power. But the story 
of the years in which her children were grow¬ 
ing up is better told in the words of the clos¬ 
est observer of those years: ‘ She watched the 
psychic initiatives of her children, quietly and 
very skillfully ministering to their mental, 
emotional and religious interests, placing be- 
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fore them stimulating projects and books, 
reading to them, alert to their problems, win¬ 
ning and never betraying or making light of 
their close confidence.’ 

. . For thirty years, from 1895 to 

1925, she was a member of the Board of Man¬ 
agers of Livingstone and Westminster, the 
two homes for children of missionaries in ac¬ 
tive service which the Presbyterian Church 
maintains in Wooster. She is still an advisory 
member of the Board. Her service in this 
connection alone might be counted as a life 
work. She looked after those boys and girls 
in illness, kept in touch with their distant par¬ 
ents, placed them for vacations, and often, 
when that was not possible, took them as part 
of her own family to her summer home at 
Otsego Lake, Michigan. As wife of the Dean 
of the college she had opportunity to know 
and help many other students. Her hospital¬ 
ity made a home for them in Wooster. She 
gave herself with her gift. One result 
was the development of a world-wide ac¬ 
quaintance. When she and her husband 
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traveled in the Orient in 1926-1927, in forty- 
one out of forty-eight Asiatic cities visited 
they were guests of personal friends. What 
all this has meant in the development of wide 
international and inter-racial knowledge and 
sympathy may be easily inferred. 

“ Mrs. Compton has had a lifelong interest 
in the fine arts. She studied drawing and 
painting in the Western Seminary, and both 
taught and studied piano. Her appreciation 
of architecture, painting and sculpture makes 
her a valuable companion in seasons of Euro¬ 
pean travel. And the word companion brings 
us back to the dominant issue of Mrs. Comp¬ 
ton’s career, her life in her home as wife of a 
learned and distinguished man, with the gui¬ 
dance of youth as his charge, and as a mother. 
I quote again from the closest observer: ‘ Mrs. 
Compton has a background of knowledge and 
interests which has helped her to keep in sym¬ 
pathetic touch with the philosophical and the¬ 
ological developments of her husband, and 
with the scientific researches and business and 
missionary enterprises of her children.’ 
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. . Western College wishes to . . . 
mark her pride in Mrs. Compton’s rich 
achievement as a wife, a mother, a friend of 
youth, a servant of the Church. For these rea¬ 
sons, Mr. President, I ask you to confer upon 
her the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws.” 
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CHAPTER VII 

THE TRUTHFUL LIFE 

Again, ye have heard that it was said to them of old 
time. Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perforjn 
unto the Lord thine oaths: but 1 say unto you, Swear not 
at all; neither by the heaven, for it is the throne of God; 
nor by the earth, for it is the footstool of his feet; nor by 
Jerusalem, for it is the city of the great King. Neither 
shalt thou swear by thy head, for thou const not make one 
hair white or black . But let your speech be. Yea, yea; 
Nay, nay: and whatsoever is more than these is of the evil 
one .— Matt. 5 : 33~ 37 - 


It has been said that talk is cheap. Certain 
kinds are. There are words, however, which 
represent our greatest wealth. “ A word fitly 
spoken is like apples of gold in network of 
silver.” 1 Words which enable truth to over¬ 
pass the barriers of space and time are not to 
be called cheap. Talk can range all the way 
from gossip to the Sermon on the Mount. 
With the human voice “ bless we the Lord 


1 Prov. 25: 11. 
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and Father; and therewith curse we men, who 
are made after the likeness of God: out of the 
same mouth cometh forth blessing and curs¬ 
ing.” 1 The output of the tongue has a very 
wide range indeed. 

Our need of language 

If we had only animal impulses, sex, 
hunger, gregariousness, fear, we should have 
no need for speech. It is because we find our 
fullest life in that which is true and good and 
beautiful that we have acquired the gift of 
speech. Language is an accessory of the 
higher life. We love: that is why we talk. 
The animal impulses do not need speech for 
their satisfaction. 

The more fully we live on the plane of the 
spiritual the more effectively will language 
serve us in our intercourse with each other. 
On the other hand, let a people lose interest 
in the higher values, and neither language nor 
any other means can prevent misunderstand¬ 
ing and war. There are two stories of ancient 
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times which arc quite meaningless until we re¬ 
gard them in the light of this principle of 
human relationship. One is the story of the 
tower of Babel. The confusion of tongues 
which arose during the construction of the 
tower is just as likely to break up a selfish en¬ 
terprise now as then. The means of harmoni¬ 
ous intercourse is almost certain to break 
down in any group which has set about to at¬ 
tain a selfish and unworthy end. The other is 
the story of Pentecost. The message of Peter 
passed over language barriers. The multi¬ 
tude, though of many languages, knew what 
Peter meant. They heard and understood the 
call to repentance. There were no barriers 
there. They were of one heart and soul. They 
had all things in common. Money was only 
one of the items which they shared. The 
means of harmonious intercourse was per¬ 
fected. The language they spoke was under¬ 
stood. We miss the finest feature of this story 
when we suppose some linguistic miracle was 
done here. What happened at Pentecost will 
happen anywhere that men give themselves 
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over to love and righteousness. Barriers of 
language and of every other sort begin to 
break down. Language is an instrument of 
the spiritual life and only when man lives that 
life does he realize the value of speech for the 
fine purposes of human fellowship. 

A sacred trust 

This is why unclean lips, sins of speech— 
cursing, lying—are so severely condemned bv 
prophet and teacher. Language is a sacred 
trust to be used for the great purposes of love 
and life. The thoughtless, irreverent use of 
so fine an instrument is no light offense. 

Let your affirmation be yes, and your nega¬ 
tion, no. Let your words simply and exactly 
fit your meaning. This is the ideal of Jesus. 
Yet how prone we are to use words which 
have lost their value as accurate designations 
of truth. Such words have been defiled by the 
ugly passions of controversy. They are not 
real words. They have no distinct and defi¬ 
nite meaning. They have become the slogans 
of partisans. They stir up anger and hide the 
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light of truth. Their one sure result is to re¬ 
cruit the unthinking forces of division and 
strife. We should use words which definitely 
set forth our meaning, without arousing ig¬ 
norant passion. 

We hear a great deal of criticism of ser¬ 
mons these days. Some are dull, but not all. 
There are many people who remain indiffer¬ 
ent before the most excellent preaching. One 
cause of it, I think, is this: men have used 
carelessly, even angrily and frivolously, some 
of the words which should have been reserved 
for the great realities and purposes of re¬ 
ligion. Words which have been used in this 
manner cannot become a call to repentance 
and worship to the men who have so misused 
them. As we set apart a place for worship so 
we should set apart certain great words never 
to be used except in serious association with 
the eternal verities they signify. The minister 
who attempts to preach to a profane people is 
in the position of a surgeon who attempts to 
operate with instruments that have been mis¬ 
used and neglected. For the sake of our fur- 
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ther achievement in the pursuit of truth the 
instrument by which we share truth with one 
another should be used with honesty and 
exactness. 

The purpose of the law 

The oath was provided in Old Testament 
times in order to set apart certain statements 
as true in a day when lying was universal. 
Had men read their experience intelligently 
they would have discovered the immense su¬ 
periority of truth-telling to lying, with the re¬ 
sult that they would have come to hold the 
ideal of absolute truthfulness in all things. 
Jesus took this step and boldly proposes the 
fulfillment of the ideal the law had in view. 

The J ews did not take the step. The taste 
of truth-telling afforded by the oath did not 
awaken them to the ideal of absolute truthful¬ 
ness. Instead, they fabricated an intricate sys¬ 
tem of oaths, varying in degrees of obligation 
—God, heaven, earth, Jerusalem, altar, gift, 
head. All because they were not bold enough 
to dare the ideal of absolute truthfulness. 
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The legal oath 

Does Jesus forbid the legal oath? Hoping 
not to seem contentious upon a minor matter, 
may I suggest what seems to me to be a sinister 
implication. Jesus boldly proposes the ideal 
of absolute truthfulness. Our yes must be an 
honest affirmation, our no an honest negation. 
Any variation from this betrays the presence 
of an evil purpose. In His high faith that men 
can be made to love the truth and always to 
speak it, He casts aside the device which was 
useful in the early years of man’s education in 
truth-telling. “ Swear not at all.” Just how 
seriously do we accept His ideal so long as we 
insist upon preserving the oath, an old safe¬ 
guard against lying which indeed in our day is 
no safeguard at all? The formality of the 
legal oath does not harmonize with the cou¬ 
rageous and whole-hearted acceptance of the 
ideal of Jesus. Jesus casts the old and empty 
form aside and dares to call men to speak 
truth always, for God is witness to all their 
words. The Christian’s use of the oath is a 
somewhat inconsistent and meaningless form. 
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It can only embarrass his acceptance of Jesus’ 
ideal of truthfulness. 

Again, the formality of an oath, with the 
dread consequences of its violation, minimizes 
by contrast the obligation to speak the truth in 
ordinary conversation. The thought that now 
I tell the truth has a sinister suggestion of lib¬ 
erty later. 

Our ordinary conversation is often fraught 
with as large issues as are our words under 
oath. The obligation to speak the truth rests 
upon all our speech. A formality which sug¬ 
gests the contrary may work large mischief. 

It has been argued that the oath is used in 
the New Testament. The following words 
are quoted, “ God is my witness . . . 

how unceasingly I make mention of you 
. . . in my prayers.” 1 “I protest by that 

glorying in you, brethren, which I have in 
Christ Jesus our Lord, I die daily .” 2 “ But I 
call God for a witness upon my soul, that to 
spare you I forbare to come unto Corinth.” 3 
“ Now touching the things which I write unto 

1 Rom. 1:9. 2 I Cor. 15: 31. 3 II Cor. 1: 23. 
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you, behold, before God, I lie not.” 1 “ The 
high priest said unto him, I adjure thee before 
the living God, that thou tell us whether thou 
art the Christ, the Son of God. Jesus saith 
unto him, Thou hast said.” 2 What shall we 
say to this? That the form of the oath is 
found upon the lips of Paul and Jesus and 
that, therefore, the question is settled? A 
simple matter of fact should first be observed. 
In the verses cited Paul calls God to witness 
his love for the Roman Christians, his daily 
sacrifice for Christ, his devotion to the welfare 
of the Corinthians and the truth of his gospel. 
Jesus responds to the oath of the high priest 
to assert His divine sonship. Do we have here 
the equivalent of the legal oath? I cannot be¬ 
lieve that we do. This is worship. Jesus and 
Paul arc speaking of matters essentially re¬ 
ligious and the reference to God is a prayer 
which comes naturally to the lips. The spirit 
of it is quite different from that which uses the 
name of God to reenforce one’s assertion con¬ 
cerning some commercial transaction. 

1 Gal. 1: 20. 2 Matt. 26: 63, 64. 
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The following excerpt from The Christian 
Century is a significant testimony coming 
from one who is not a member of a church tra¬ 
ditionally opposed to the oath. “One of the 
members of the editorial staff of The Chris¬ 
tian Century has been serving on a grand jury. 
It was a special grand jury called to hear evi¬ 
dence in regard to crimes committed in con¬ 
nection with Chicago primaries and elections. 
To its witness stand came as variegated a col¬ 
lection of human beings as an American city 
can produce. Since the proceedings inside a 
grand jury room are supposed to be secret— 
the qualification is introduced because of the 
prior information which the press regularly 
possessed as to what was taking place—it is 
impossible to speak here in detail of this post¬ 
graduate course in municipal government as 
it is actually conducted. But two major im¬ 
pressions remaining from the mass of testi¬ 
mony can be reported. The first, and the 
dominant, one records an absolute lack of re¬ 
gard for the oath. What is gained by the con¬ 
tinuation of its swearing is hard to tell, unless 
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it be the reduction of the deity to a role as a 
fellow-conspirator in the attempt to cheat jus¬ 
tice. Seldom does a witness give any sugges¬ 
tion of attempting to tell the truth. The attor¬ 
neys do not expect him to tell the truth; the 
jury would be overcome with astonishment at 
any departure from the continual effort at de¬ 
ceit. Surely the Quaker practice of making 
affirmation, in which a man’s testimony is 
worth as much as the man himself seems to be 
worth, is infinitely preferable to this endless 
blasphemy.” 1 

It is the conviction of the writer that we 
shall be able to accomplish more if we throw 
away an empty form which was useful over 
two thousand years ago and accept quite 
openly and boldly the ideal of absolute truth¬ 
fulness in every word. 


1 Vol. XLV, Number 37, p. 1097. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE LOVING LIFE 

Ye have heard that it was said, An eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth: but I say unto you, Resist not him 
that is evil: but whosoever smiteth thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also. And if any man would go to 
law with thee, and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also . And whosoever shall compel thee to go one 
mile, go with him two. Give to him that asketh thee, and 
from him that would borroiv of thee turn not thou away . 
Yc have heard that it was said. Thou shalt love thy neigh - 
bor, and hate thine enemy: but I say unto you. Love your 
enemies, and, pray for them that persecute you; that ye 
may be sons of your Father who is in heaven: for he 
maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. For if ye love 
them that love you, what reward have ye? do not even 
the publicans the same? And if ye salute your brethren 
only, what do ye more than others? do not even the 
Gentiles the same? Yc therefore shall be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect. — Matt. 5 : 38 - 48 . 

Non-resistance 

The old law, “ An eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,” did not command; it 
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stricted vengeance. No more than one eye for 
an eye, one tooth for a tooth. Vengeance is 
always intemperate. For the loss of one tooth 
it would destroy a whole set, for one eye it 
would take two. The law sought to set bounds 
to this wild impulse. 

Some things are more easily abolished than 
regulated. Vengeance is one of them. It can¬ 
not be regulated. When you and I set out on 
a course of retaliation, there arises just one 
very simple barrier to a final settlement—we 
can never agree when we’re “ even ” ! The 
invariable rule is, a cutting word, a slap, a 
kick, a thrust with the sword, and death in an 
impotent rage for one or both! Vengeance 
never did square an account so as to end 
a quarrel. Vengeance makes the quarrel 
perpetual. 

Retaliation is always a spiritual surrender 
for the sake of a sensual satisfaction. I strike 
you and take your purse. You strike me down 
and recover it. You have gained your purse 
and the satisfaction of hurting the one who 
took it. But peace and love are gone from 
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your heart. Hate and selfishness fill it—too 
dear a price to pay for trash! An enemy can 
inflict only one real injury, the imparting of 
his hatred to your heart. Then you are in¬ 
jured in the very citadel of your life. When¬ 
ever you stoop to retaliation you surrender 
this strategic point. Retaliation is always a 
spiritual surrender for the sake of a sensual 
satisfaction. 

It was the spirit of retaliation which caused 
Joseph’s brothers to sell him as a slave into 
Egypt. Twenty-two years later they stood be¬ 
fore their brother, known, but themselves ig¬ 
norant . 1 They were kept in prison three days 
under ostensible suspicion of being spies. 
When Joseph prolonged the feint, to their 
utter confusion, they confessed to one another 
in Hebrew, which they supposed was under¬ 
stood only by themselves, “ We are verily 
guilty concerning our brother, in that we saw 
the distress of his soul, when he besought us, 
and we would not hear: therefore is this dis¬ 
tress come upon us.” 2 His cries still sounded 

1 Gen. 13: 2; 41:46; 43: 6 . 
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in their memories after a lapse of nearly a 
quarter century. The fact that they thought 
of it now suggests that the memory of their 
cruelty must have arisen to scourge them in 
every difficult hour of all those twenty-two 
years. From the standpoint of vengeance 
their act was a triumph. They rid themselves 
of their brother, at a profit. Vengeance could 
not ask more. “Now we will see what will 
become of his dreams!” But what a price 
they paid! They paid it every waking hour of 
those twenty-two long years. They learned 
that vengeance is but a momentary satisfac¬ 
tion, purchased at the price of anguish and 
remorse. It is always a bad bargain. 

From the human point of view it would 
seem that the use of a sword was justified in 
Gethsemane. But neither then nor ever has 
the cause of righteousness needed the sword of 
Simon Peter. The only defense that truth 
and righteousness need is that men should 
obey them. Every righteous act has an Ally 
at the heart of things, and that is sufficient 
support. 
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The faith that clings to the sword has lost 
its high commission. Such dependence gives 
the lie to its professions. Faith without non- 
resistance can give only a garbled, partial 
testimony. The glaring inconsistency drowns 
the voice which would proclaim the truth. 
Our business is to demonstrate to the world 
that the highest values are spiritual, that the 
things which are not seen are eternal. Noth¬ 
ing will prove it quite so quickly and conclu¬ 
sively as non-resistance. The non-resistant 
shows that his life consists not in bodily com¬ 
fort, he turns the other cheek, nor in property 
interests, he gives his cloak also, nor even in 
that for which men have so often fought, his 
physical liberty, he goes the second mile. He 
shows that his life has its springs in something 
higher, in God. His non-resistance is proof 
that spiritual factors do count in the lives of 
men. A man claims to “ abide in Christ.” 
Watch him when smitten on one cheek. You 
may find that there’s where he lives! Observe 
him when, by some technicality of the law, his 
enemy steals his coat. You may discover that 
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his place of residence is not what he claims it 
to be. Non-resistance is the heart of our testi¬ 
mony to spiritual things. 

There is, I think, a misconception as to the 
real cause of war. We speak of those who 
want war and deliberately plan for war. 
There are perhaps a few such persons. But 
we overestimate their number and their part 
in making war. The materialism and selfish¬ 
ness of the average man, multiplied by the 
number of his fellow countrymen, is crystal¬ 
lized into an international policy which comes 
into conflict with another international policy 
arising out of a similar social background. 
The result is war. The responsibility for it is 
pretty evenly divided among us all. 

What does this mean for a non-resistant peo¬ 
ple? If we share in the cause of war by selfish 
and materialistic living and then when war 
comes claim exemption on the ground of re¬ 
ligious conviction, how shall we appear in the 
sight of God? Our attitude amounts to this. 
We seem to have no convictions against war 
which keep us out of the competitive struggle 
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which makes war. But when war comes, en¬ 
dangering life and property, our consciences 
become at once conveniently sensitive! We 
subscribe to the war system when it pays. We 
plead religious scruples when it gets danger¬ 
ous! Every ounce of scorn which militarists 
pour upon this inconsistency is abundantly 
deserved. 

If religious scruples are to exempt us from 
the perils of war on the battle field, these same 
scruples should deny us the profits of the sys¬ 
tem which brings war. Nor is it enough to re¬ 
fuse the profits of the war system in time of 
peace. The non-resister should employ every 
opportunity in times of peace to prevent war. 
Neither has he, even then, earned exemption 
from the perils of war. When war comes he 
will be in the thick of it, relieving pain, re¬ 
building, loving—a demonstration in war of 
the spirit of peace. The pacifism, whose sole 
expression is refusal to take active part in bat¬ 
tle, is thoroughly unworthy. The distinguish¬ 
ing mark of Christian pacifism is not what it 
refuses to do, but what it does. The heroic 
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qualities of a pacifist should surpass those of a 
soldier. The advocate of peace must be bap¬ 
tized with the spirit of heroism. 

Love your enemies 

It is possible to do good to an enemy in a 
wicked way. Kindness is sometimes cruel. 
It depends upon the spirit in which it is done. 
Suppose your enemy injures you. In order to 
inflict shame upon him, and make him an ob¬ 
ject of contempt and ridicule, you do him a 
good turn, and then delight in his embarrass¬ 
ment and discomfiture. The kindness was not 
inspired by love! “If thine enemy hunger, 
feed him; if he thirst, give him to drink: for 
in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon 
his head.” 1 Many can do this, but the inspira¬ 
tion which sustains them in the arduous labor 
is the sweet smell of burning hair! Their de¬ 
light ought to be the purifying effects of the 
fire. Feeding and clothing an enemy may 
grow out of the same motive as would cause 
you to smite him. Thus inspired, it is doubly 

1 Rom. 12: 20. 
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despicable, for it takes the form and method 
of love and degrades it to the purposes of hate. 
Jesus’ fourfold command excludes all such 
wicked benefactions. “ Love your enemies, 
do good to them that hate you, bless them that 
curse you, pray for them that despitefully use 
you .” 1 These words search out the motive 
and guarantee that it must be pure. 

The repetitious form of the words of Jesus 
is highly in place, for our constant task is to 
keep good conduct supported by right mo¬ 
tives. On a train bound for Venice I met an 
aristocratic Englishman whose conversation 
was full of mourning over the evil days upon 
which we have fallen. “ No longer,” said he, 
“ are we able to pass out our baskets of food 
and dispense our alms to the poor as once we 
did.” I wondered as I listened if he really 
cared for the poor, or if his love of dispensing 
charity arose from the fact that it was rather 
congenial to his pride. Kind deeds which 
foster the spirit of pride are an injury to the 
one who does them and an insult to the one 
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who receives them. We must be always on 
our guard to cultivate pure, sincere motives. 
Jesus knew the need of it. He searches for 
these hidden springs when He says, “ Love 
them, ... do them good, . . . bless 
them, . . . pray for them.” The con¬ 
duct which follows this prescription is bound 
to be good in motive as well as in outward 
expression. 

“ That ye may be sons of your Father who 
is in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and the unjust.” The essence of sonship 
is likeness. This conduct is like God and it 
at once deepens and enriches that likeness. 
There is instruction in the example to which 
Jesus points, God’s gifts of sunshine and 
shower. They are impartial. They are con¬ 
tinuous. Let your good will be like that. Do 
not meet your enemy with an unprecedented 
flood of good will, an unwonted profusion of 
kind words and good deeds. This tells him 
that he is your enemy, that you regard him as 
such, and that you propose to change him! 
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Such an approach is doomed to failure. The 
spasmodic kind of good will allows the sus¬ 
picion that it is not a matter of the heart and 
inner life, but that it is trumped up for the 
occasion. The man whose love is as constant 
and impartial as the sun and rain shows that 
its spring and source is not some fleeting occa¬ 
sion. The very constancy of his kindness 
proves the genuineness of his love. Some one 
paid this tribute to a former teacher, “ He 
was always just the same.” It was not his mere 
uniformity that appealed. We tire of that. 
This uniformity revealed the genuineness of 
his kindly disposition. The only way to con¬ 
vince men of our sincerity is to love constantly 
and impartially. Let good will be like sun 
and rain in this respect. 

“ For if ye love them that love you, what 
reward have ye? do not even the publicans the 
same? and if ye salute your brethren only, 
what do ye more than others? do not even the 
Gentiles the same?” We must excel in love. 
The uniformity of which we have been speak¬ 
ing is to be attained, not by bringing down 
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the high places in our lives, but by lifting up 
the low. Peace is not established by adjusting 
old claims, settling old disputes, reconciling 
old differences. This method touches only 
things, leaving their possessors hard and self¬ 
ish as before. Some one must be willing to 
love unto the end. Some one must give the 
last full measure of devotion. Some one must 
pay the price required to soften hard and 
selfish hearts. Only self-sacrificing love will 
do it. Only the cross, love at its highest and 
best, can save the world. Hate, selfishness 
and sin cannot abide the presence of love that 
gives all. We are to love more than others. 

“Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your 
heavenly Father is perfect.” “Impossible!” 
wails some one. Granted, for the moment. 
But does its immediate impossibility prove 
that it is not a useful goal and aim for life? 
In our daily living, do we undertake only that 
which is manifestly possible at first sight? We 
will perhaps die with some of our stakes not 
yet reached. But does that say that it was a 
foolish waste of time to set them? Am I 
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prohibited from having in my vision anything 
beyond today’s sunset? 

“ What hand and brain went ever paired? 

What heart alike conceived and dared? 

What act proved all its thought had been? 

What will but felt the fleshly screen ? ” 1 

In a world where physical science has 
wrought such vast changes, let us not be con¬ 
tent with the moral cowardice which says, 
“ You can’t change human nature.” Our 
moral achievements should not fall behind 
our physical progress. We have been too 
prone to wail, “ Impossible,” before some 
great moral ideal whose achievement prom¬ 
ises to be difficult. We must match the brave 
spirit which works in the field of technology 
with a braver spirit in the field of moral and 
social building. When God says, “ Be ye per¬ 
fect,” we will dare to try! 

There is another distinct advantage in the 
ideal which holds before us nothing less than 
the perfection of God. By its very nature it 

1 Browning: The Last Ride Together, VI. 
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will not be compromised or lowered to suit 
our weakness. Its most unique value for our 
lives is just here, in its absoluteness. It is one 
thing to fall below a standard. But still there 
is hope. The failure is seen for what it is. 
It is called by its right name. And the ideal 
yonder still beckons. The situation is unideal, 
but it is improvable, because facts are faced 
and truth stands clearly in view. 

It is, however, another and a very different 
thing to lower the standard so that conduct 
may accord with it. Such a situation very 
speedily becomes hopeless. For truth is de¬ 
stroyed. Realities are not faced. Good is 
called evil and evil good. The call to that 
which is better is enfeebled. The very foun¬ 
dations of morality are destroyed. 

When Jesus said, “Ye therefore shall be 
perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect,” 
He placed a sure foundation under man’s 
moral progress. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE SINCERE LIFE 

Take heed, that ye do not your righteousness before men, 
to be seen of them: else ye have no reward with your 
Father ivho is in heaven. When therefore thou doest 
alms, sound not a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do 
in the synagogues and in the streets, that they may have 
glory of men. Verily I say unto you, They have received 
their reward. But when thou doest alms, let not thy left 
hand know what thy right hand doeth: that thine alms 
may be in secret: and thy Father who seeth in secret shall 
recompense thee. And when ye pray, ye shall not be as 
the hypocrites: for they love to stand and pray in the syna¬ 
gogues and in the corners of the streets, that they may be 
seen of men . Verily I say 'unto you, They have received 
their reward. But thou, when thou prayest, enter into 
thine inner chamber, and having shut thy door, pray to 
thy Father who is in secret, and thy Father who seeth in 
secret shall recompense thee. And in praying use not vain 
repetitions, as the Gentiles do: for they think that they 
shall be heard for their much speaking. Be not therefore 
like unto them: for your Father knoweth what things ye 
have need of, before ye ask hi?n. x Moreover when ye fast, 

1 The Lord’s Prayer has been discussed by the author in a previ¬ 
ous volume and so is omitted here. 
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be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad countenance: for they 
disfigure their faces, that they may be seen of men to fast . 
Verily I say unto you, They have received their reward . 
But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thy head, and wash 
thy face; that thou be not seen of men to fast, but of thy 
Lather who is in secret: and thy Father, who seeth in se¬ 
cret, shall recompense thee .— Matt. 6 : 1 - 8 , 16 - 18 . 


It has been aptly pointed out that Jesus, in 
the words we shall study in this chapter, deals 
with the three fundamental relationships of 
life. The giving of alms represents our rela¬ 
tionship with others. In prayer we come into 
communion with God. Fasting is an exercise 
in which we put ourselves under discipline. 
Our relation to others, to God and to self are 
the concern of Jesus’ thought here. In all 
these relationships the supreme need is hon¬ 
esty, sincerity, reality. 

No contradiction 

Jesus’ counsel of secrecy calls to mind His 
word, “ Let your light so shine before men.” 
Can one do this and at the same time not let 
his left hand know what his right hand doeth? 
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He can. It is one thing to let the light shine. 
It is quite another to indulge the petty motive 
of ostentation. Paul tells the Corinthians that 
he has boasted of them to those of Macedonia. 
“Your zeal,” he says, “hath stirred up very 
many of them.” 1 The author of Hebrews 
asks us to “consider one another to provoke 
unto love and good works .” 2 When knowl¬ 
edge of a good deed will further a good cause, 
we must hold ourselves ready to forego the 
comfort and security of privacy. It becomes 
our duty to face the temptation which arises 
when good deeds become a matter of public 
comment. Publicity is not enjoyed, it is borne 
for the sake of the good which may grow out 
of it. “ It is possible to give in the most open 
and public way without at all indulging the 
petty motive of ostentation.” 3 The privacy 
commanded here is a matter of motive and 
spirit, not of external situation. 

On prayer 

We are told to pray in secret. Morning and 

1 II Cor. 9: 2. 2 Heb. 10: 24. 3 Expositor’s Bible, ad loc. 
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evening have been favorite times for prayer, 
in many religions and in many lands. 

Plato knew the value of closing the day in a 
right frame of mind. “ But,” says he, “ I 
imagine, whenever a man’s personal habit is 
healthful and temperate, and when before be¬ 
taking himself to rest, he has stimulated the 
rational part of him, and feasted it on beauti¬ 
ful discussions and high inquiries, by means of 
close and inward reflection; while, on the 
other hand, he has neither stinted nor gorged 
the (appetite) in order that it may sleep in¬ 
stead of troubling with its joys or its griefs 
that highest part, which may thus be per¬ 
mitted to pursue its studies in purity and inde¬ 
pendence, and to strain forward till it per¬ 
ceives something till then unknown; . . . 

and when in like manner, he has calmed (his 
spirit) by avoiding every burst of passion, 
which would send him to sleep with his spirit 
stirred,—when, I say, he proceeds to rest, with 
two elements out of the three quieted, and the 
third, wherein resides wisdom, aroused, you 
are aware that, at such moments, he is best 
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able to apprehend truth, and that the visions, 
which present themselves in his dreams, are 
then anything but unlawful.” 1 
The psychologists have their explanations 
as to why and how this is. The subconscious 
self, they say, is most active and open at these 
times. But long before men were making 
these wise observations, common sense had 
learned the value of turning to God in those 
moments which form the borderland between 
hours of sleep and active, waking life. We 
are most susceptible to the influence of our 
spiritual environment then. Sarah F. Adams 
alludes to this habit of evening and morning 
prayer in her hymn which has become a popu¬ 
lar favorite. 

“ Though like the wanderer, 

The sun gone down, 

Darkness be over me, 

My rest a stone; 

Yet in my dreams I’d be 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee! 

1 Translated by Davies and Vaughn: The Republic of Plato, 
Book IX; p. 306. 
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“ Then, with my waking thought* 
Bright with Thy praise, 

Out of my stony griefs, 

Altars I’ll raise; 

So by my woes to be 

Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! ” 


Jesus must have been impressed with the 
hollowness of men’s prayers, mere words in 
which there was no honest meaning. How in¬ 
tolerable this must have seemed to One to 
whom prayer was an infinitely rich friend¬ 
ship, the very breath of life! He called it 
paganish. We must not pray like the pagans. 
We have supposed that only pagans—never 
Christians—could fall into this error. The 
offense can be committed only with prayer 
wheels or beads! So we thought, and slipped 
into the evil practice. Any form of prayer in 
which the heart is not is a vain repetition. It 
is an act of dishonesty in that area of life 
where, above all others, honesty is essential. 
The Christian may fall into it as well as the 
pagan. We are not “ to adopt a kind of lan- 
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guage foreign to our usual conversation; for 
this habit breeds unreality, and makes prayer 
not prayer at all, but a more or less edifying 
performance. Queen Victoria disliked Mr. 
Gladstone because he addressed her as though 
she were a public meeting; is the Father 
going to like it any better? ” 1 

“. . . We may well pass under a new 

scrutiny and re-appraisal our general relig¬ 
ious vocabulary. With the elimination of 
some of our insincere religious phraseology 
there may come also a chastening of our re¬ 
ligious ideas, which will have a wholesome 
effect upon our ethics. . . . There is a 

prodigious amount of cant in our religious 
talk, much of it worse than this. The office of 
religion should be interpreted as preeminently 
to cultivate sincerity in speech and especially 
in thinking. Cant phrases are likely to 
become a cloak for mental indolence and 
cowardice.” 2 

The son of Sirach advises, “ Repeat not thy 

1 J. A. Findlay: The Realism of Jesus, p. 101. 

2 The Christian Century, Aug. 30, 1923. 
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words in thy prayer.” 1 Those keen observers, 
our children, often smile at the worn and 
empty words we use in our prayers. Rather 
than rebuke them for irreverence let us 
scrutinize our words and our hearts that our 
praying may have more reality in it. 

Dr. George A. Gordon emphasizes this 
truth in a way that you cannot forget. “ Elo¬ 
quence is nothing, dramatic power nothing, 
fire and passion are nothing, unless they repre¬ 
sent reality. It is reality that sways the mind, 
that moves the heart, that controls the will, in 
genuine human speech. There is no respecta¬ 
ble, no tolerable speech except the speech that 
represents things that are believed to be 
real, ultimate, part of the constitution of the 
Universe. 

“ I met an illustration of this the other day, 
a humorous one, an instance of utter humbug 
where reality is absent. A young man who 
had spent the evening with his fiancee, on re¬ 
turning home thought he would write her a 
letter before he retired. The letter ran like 

1 Ecclesiasticus 7: 14. 
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this: ‘My dearest, I would climb the most 
precipitous and barbarous mountain to see the 
light of your eyes, I would swim any body of 
water far wilder and wider than the Hel¬ 
lespont to sit at your side, I would go through 
tempests and torrential rains to sit at your feet. 
Yours forever. P. S. I hope to make a call 
upon you tomorrow, if it doesn’t rain.’ ” 1 

Self-discipline 

When crucifying the old Adam within you, 
do not infect the whole neighborhood with 
gloom. Consume your own dust, but let your 
light shine. Do not wear mourning, but put 
on holiday attire when the old Adam within 
you is nailed to the cross. It was for the joy of 
his new discovery that the pearl merchant 
gave up all he had to acquire the pearl of 
great price . 2 Those things which were gain 
to Paul, he counted but loss for Christ, and 
having done so, regarded them but dung . 3 It 
was for the joy that was set before him that 

1 My Education and Religion, p. 190. 2 Matt. 13:45, 46. 

3 Phil. 3: 7, 8. 
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Jesus gave up Himself to death . 1 Religion be¬ 
comes contagious when it rises to the point of 
joyfulness. But when renunciations and dis¬ 
cipline are accepted mournfully the world is 
repelled rather than attracted. 

Why should one wish to appear unto men 
to fast? Why, indeed, except that the praise 
of men is needed to bolster up his pious for¬ 
malities. There is no spirit in them. God 
has little to do with them. The praise and 
recognition of men is their chief support. It 
is all of it empty and self-condemned. The 
men who do these things must have at least an 
uneasiness about them. The disposition to 
display one’s virtue, in all probability, arises 
from fear as to its quality. “ That we say so 
much about what we do or do without, is 
proof that we are not doing as much as we 
ought; if we did, our charity would have come 
to be so usual as to pass without comment 
either from ourselves or other people.” 2 For 
that which is genuine, the best front which 

iHeb. 12: 2. 

2 J. A. Findlay, The Realism of Jesus, pp. 96 and 97. 
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can be presented to the world, is its own in¬ 
herent genuineness. Only the sham need have 
concern for its appearance. 

He whose prayer life is real, who has given 
liberally out of a heart of love, and who has 
habitually disciplined his life for the sake of 
high and worthy ends—this man has experi¬ 
enced the deep and lasting satisfactions of the 
spirit. To him the praise or blame of men is 
a matter of indifference. 

How deep is the perversity which is satis¬ 
fied to keep up a show of piety in lieu of the 
reality within! It is content to bestow its ef¬ 
fort upon appearance rather than to supply 
the inner need. In the quaint words of Sir 
Francis Bacon, “ Certainly, Fame is like a 
River, that beareth up Things Light and 
Swolne, And Drownes Things waighty and 
Solide .” 1 

A motive that lasts 

The man, whose motive we hold up for con¬ 
demnation, gives to be seen of men. The mo- 

1 Bacon’s Essays: edited by Wright, LIII, Of Praise. 
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tive of love is not needed and so it dies. He 
enjoys a reputation for great devoutness. 
This reputation incites him to greater zeal in 
his devotions. But the incentive does not last. 
The virtuous conduct which finds its support 
in the eyes of men forfeits a sure foundation 
for one that has been found insecure times 
without number. By just so much as the 
thought of man enters the place of God grows 
less until finally all there is of it is an empty 
performance accompanied by man’s applause. 

In a sense our incentives are like narcotics. 
We taste them, feed upon them, and soon we 
come to depend upon them. They become in¬ 
dispensable. We can act upon no others. 
Hence the supreme necessity that we should 
find those motives that will endure. 

But the praise of men is a transient thing. 
It rises to acclaim only that which is new. 
The final test of a virtue is, however, does it 
endure? “ He that endureth to the end, the 
same shall be saved.” 1 When virtuous con¬ 
duct has endured for a while the praise of men 

*3i 
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subsides, and if man’s praise be its sole sup¬ 
port, morality comes to a tragic end. 

Only the deeper satisfactions, which God 
gives in the course of our doing of His will, 
are sufficient to sustain a life of well-doing. 
Every other motive will fail sooner or later. 

Jesus says of those who look for the praise 
of men, “They have received their reward.” 
That is, the transaction is closed. There is no 
other reward for the man who chooses to 
make the praise of men his chief delight. The 
two rewards are mutually exclusive. As you 
cannot serve God and mammon, neither can 
you win the rewards of both. He who has 
prepared his mind to be satisfied by human 
praise, puts himself beyond the reach of spir¬ 
itual enjoyments. 

Thomas a Kempis has said it for us. “ As¬ 
sure thyself thou canst not have two joys; it is 
impossible to take thy pleasure here in this 
world, and after that to reign with Christ.” 1 
“ If thou desire beyond measure the things 
that are present, thou shalt lose those which 

1 On the Imitation of Christ , The First Book, XXIV. 
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are heavenly and eternal. Use temporal 
things and desire eternal. Thou canst not be 
satisfied with any temporal goods, because 
thou art not created to enjoy them.” 1 

u Children brought up on the comic supple¬ 
ment are not going to care for good literature. 
1 hey will hanker after the stuff upon which 
they have been reared, not for Hawthorne, 
Scott, Shakespeare, George Eliot. People 
who live in an atmosphere of jazz, are going 
to find Beethoven, Brahms, Wagner, Tchai- 
kowsky very dull and stupid.” 2 The differ¬ 
ence between jazz and good music is not so 
great as that between carnal pleasures and 
the enjoyments of the spirit. If the love of 
jazz shuts one out of the world of good music, 
the passion for low pleasures is quite sufficient 
to prevent one from sharing the joys of 
heaven. It is therefore not some external bar¬ 
rier, but a quality of character of our own 
making which robs us of the highest satisfac¬ 
tions of life. 

1 On the Imitation of Christ, The Third Book, XVI. 

2 Editorial by Frederick Lynch, Christian Work, Aug. 25, 1923. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE UNIFIED LIFE 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth, where 
moth and\ rust consume, and where thieves break through 
and steal: but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth consume, and where 
thieves do not break through nor steal: for where thy 
treasure is, there will thy heart be also. The lamp of the 
body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be single, thy whole 
body shall be full of light . But if thine eye be evil, thy 
whole body shall be full of darkness. If therefore the 
light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that dark - 
ness! No man can serve two masters: for either he will 
hate the one, and love the other; or else he will hold to 
one, and despise the other . Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon .— Matt. 6: 19-24. 


The heart and the treasure 

A MAN’S treasure is his time, energy and 
money. Plis eternal destiny hangs upon how 
he invests it. His heart is bound up with his 
treasure. Put your treasure in houses and 
barns and when they fall your heart is in- 
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volved in the crash. Put your treasure in your 
children, in good causes which make for 
human welfare, and as they grow your heart 
will be enlarged and enriched, for the heart is 
wrapped up with the treasure. “ Love not 
the world, neither the things that are in the 
world ”... for “ the world passeth 
away,” 1 and the world-lover is left empty and 
broken-hearted. 

This truth is of the very greatest signifi¬ 
cance. We can invest our treasure where we 
will. The heart will follow. Which means 
that we are masters of our lives. We can con¬ 
quer selfishness, determine character, make 
duty a delight, promote right choices. It all 
hangs upon how we invest our treasure. We 
are not helpless victims; we are masters in a 
sense which should make us humble and rev¬ 
erent. The key to this kingly prerogative is 
our treasure and how we invest it. 

Our principle offers a definite and practical 
method by which to conquer selfishness. If 
you would learn to find delight in a cause, do 

1 1 John 2: 15-17. 
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something for it; invest your treasure in it. 
Selfishness will disappear under such disci¬ 
pline. It is overcome, not by a direct attack, 
but by shifting the center of life. This is 
the normal and healthy way to overcome 
selfishness. 

The principle of which we are thinking 
gives us direct access to the formation of char¬ 
acter. As a man “ thinketh within himself, 
so is he.” 1 

“ Keep thy heart with all diligence; 

For out of it are the issues of life.” 2 

We can determine the character of these 
inner springs; we can fix the heart upon God 
by investing our treasure in His cause. Since 
character grows out of this inner allegiance 
the whole process is completely within our 
power. A man is what he does. It was no 
vain imagination which said the skin of 
Gathergold was yellow. 

Furthermore, we can control our likes and 
dislikes. The doing of any worth-while work 

1 Prov. 23: 7. 
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can be made joyful simply by doing it well. 
Drudgery can be turned into play by mastery. 
A student says, “ I like this subject but not 
that one.” The subject he likes, therefore, 
gets the major portion of his time and effort. 
He acts upon the easy, cowardly assumption 
that his likes and dislikes are fixed; they are 
just that way. Which is all very weak and 
cowardly. We can determine our pleasures. 
If the task is not pleasant, since it ought to be 
done, do it well, put your whole treasure into 
it, and it will become a joy. Every Christian 
duty can become a joy by doing it well, for the 
heart follows the treasure. 

Our principle offers a way to determine 
life choices. The boy or girl who invests a bit 
of his time in the work of the church invests 
more than his time. The investment involves 
himself. A great missionary leader says that 
his interest in missions dates from the day 
when as a boy he invested five hard-earned 
dollars in the cause. Since the heart’s alle¬ 
giance can be fixed by so manageable a thing 
as the treasure, a very definite way appears 
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whereby we can help our children to choose 
the right. Let them invest some of their treas¬ 
ure in it. 

Victory over selfishness, good character, 
pleasant work and the power to promote 
right choices lie open to him who obeys this 
principle. 

The single eye 

The word eye must be taken to mean aim or 
motive. A man’s aim colors his life. “ The 
eye is the light of the body.” If the aim is 
high the whole life is illumined. “ If there¬ 
fore thine eye be single thy whole body shall 
be full of light.” If the aim is selfish the life 
is beclouded. “ If thine eye be evil thy whole 
body shall be full of darkness.” 

It has been said that love is blind. Real 
love is not. Love alone sees. Love sees be¬ 
neath the surface of things to what is really 
significant. Love affords guidance where 
every other resource fails. Love is never 
taken off guard. It always knows what to do. 
The story of Moses’ infancy is a capital il- 
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lustration of the ingenuity of love. Pharaoh 
had ordered all male Hebrew children to be 
cast into the Nile River. Moses’ mother de¬ 
vised a plan whereby she would give literal 
obedience to the king’s order but in such a way 
as to defeat its purpose and make the king 
himself pay her, the mother, wages for nurs¬ 
ing her child! Did ever love vanquish hate 
more utterly? It was hatred that was blind. 
Love saw. 

During the last week of Jesus’ life the 
hatred of His enemies caused them to degen¬ 
erate into an insane mob. With His great 
love, Jesus moved steadily forward, giving a 
clear, ringing testimony to the truth. Their 
eye was evil and they groped madly in the 
dark. Jesus’ eye was single and He walked in 
the light. 

It is not hard to understand why this is so. 
He who has chosen evil has cut his life free 
from any great unifying purpose. He is at 
the mercy of varying impulses. Now he is 
pulled one way and now another. Moreover, 
the good, from which he has turned, cannot be 
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at once wholly silenced. The drawing it ex¬ 
erts upon him is enough to keep him discon¬ 
tented in the evil way he has chosen. His life 
is full of contradiction and futile repentance. 
The result is confusion. His eye is evil and 
his life is full of darkness. 

It is also clear how he who walks in love 
walks in the light. For one thing, he has 
found a motive which is man-sized. It is big 
enough to command all that is in him. Again 
his life harmonizes with the universal order 
of which he is a part. As love is supreme in 
the universe so love is supreme in his life. 
The two are organized upon the same prin¬ 
ciple. He is reconciled to God. He is in 
harmony with the universe. That which is 
of greatest worth to him is really of greatest 
worth. That which is of less importance to 
him is really of less importance. Friction is 
gone. He is at peace. Things which were 
once dark are now clear. He sees things as 
God sees them, as they are. All things range 
themselves into a harmonious order because 
love has put first things first. Christ has be- 
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come to him “ the wisdom of God.” 1 He has 
found, hidden in Christ, “ all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge.” 2 

There are those who do not respect the 
word of C. H. Spurgeon on a matter involv¬ 
ing scholarly insight. As a sincere, heroic 
Christian, however, his testimony carries 
great weight. “ Before I knew the Gospel I 
gathered up a heterogeneous mass of all kinds 
of knowledge from here, there and every¬ 
where; a bit of chemistry, a bit of botany, a 
bit of astronomy, and a bit of this, that and the 
other. I put them all together in one great 
confused chaos. When I learned the gospel 

I got a shelf in my head to put everything 
away upon just where it should be. It seemed 
to me as if, when I had discovered Christ and 
him crucified, I had got the center of the sys¬ 
tem so that I could see every other science re¬ 
volving around in order.” 3 

Light turned to darkness 

The light of men may turn to darkness. No 

I I Cor. 1: 24. 2 Col. 2: 3. n Sermons, Vol. 3, pp. 385, 386. 
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darkness is so black. The education by which 
a criminal learns to prey upon society is a 
light which has turned into darkness. The 
knowledge from which a man gets wealth and 
power, but which he refuses to apply to the 
moral improvement of his life, is a light 
turned into darkness. The religious form 
which cloaks a rascal, the religious emotion 
which stifles human sympathy, the zeal for or¬ 
thodoxy which drives love out of the heart, 
the cant phrases which hide the truth—these 
are all examples of light which has turned 
into darkness. The darkness of the savage is 
light compared to this. Economic and politi¬ 
cal power, used for selfish ends, modern sci¬ 
ence and invention which whets the sword of 
war, music dedicated to sensuality, art which 
suggests the lower rather than higher values, 
literature which promotes falsehood—these 
are all features of that vast prostitution which 
changes the means of life into instruments of 
death, which turns light into darkness. With 
this darkness no other can compare. The 
darkness of the savage is the infancy which 
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promises maturity. The darkness which was 
once light is the coma which precedes death. 
It is irremediable and eternal. 

Two masters 

No man can serve two masters. The master 
who shares his dominion ceases to be one. A 
master must have complete sway. Hence the 
impossibility of two for any one life. In the 
mind of Jesus this distinction has the charac¬ 
ter of an ultimatum. It is a clear either, or. 
Their demands are mutually exclusive. Every 
man makes a choice between them. He may 
either make a positive choice or, by in¬ 
decision, unconsciously fall into the lower 
allegiance. 

An ancient father of the church and a mod¬ 
ern Christian philosopher unite in testimony 
to the absolute and exclusive nature of these 
two loyalties. The former is Tertullian, of 
the second century. “ It is impossible to swear 
fealty to God and to man, to serve under the 
banner of Christ and under the standard of 
the devil, in the camp of light and in the camp 
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of darkness; one soul cannot serve two mas¬ 
ters, God and the Emperor. When the Lord 
deprived Peter of the sword he disarmed 
all.” 1 The latter is Sir Henry Jones. He 
points out that our choices, as they concern re¬ 
ligion, must be comprehensive and final. “ If 
* God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the 
world.’ If there be no God, or if he lacks 
either power or goodness, then nothing is 
right.” 2 

Those who attempt to remain neutral or 
who are indifferent will find that they have 
chosen the worse. They will find further that 
they have made the choice not in a manly, vol¬ 
untary way, but by a policy of inaction and 
drift. He who deliberately chooses mammon 
as his master, though in the wrong, may be 
credited with one redeeming trait—he has 
met the issue standing on his feet, face for¬ 
ward. His manner is that of a man, although 
his choice is wrong. He who fancies he can 
remain neutral or indifferent, meets the issue 

1 De idotatria, Chap. 19. Quoted by Paulsen: A System of 
Ethics, p. 70. 

2 A Faith That Enquires, pp. 157, 158. 
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lying down. He has made an evil choice in 
the most evil manner possible. He has in¬ 
flicted upon his life a double injury. He has 
made a bad choice in a cowardly manner. 

Furthermore, the indifferent masses should 
know that it is their kind which blocks all 
good causes. The kingdom of God has been 
retarded more by the glacial barrier of indif¬ 
ference than by the fiery zeal of the persecu¬ 
tor. The movements for human uplift have 
not so often been blown up as sat upon. 

The impossibility of a double allegiance 
arises from the character of the life which 
Jesus demands. He wants positive action and 
attitudes. Innocence is not enough. Good¬ 
ness must be enthusiastic, aggressive. It must 
be a kind of burning fire in the bones. It 
involves heart, soul, mind and strength. Can 
such a one serve two masters? There is noth¬ 
ing left for a second. 

Man should not serve mammon. Mammon 
is unworthy of his allegiance. It is rightly 
regarded as pathetic, when, for example, a 
great-souled, brilliant woman marries a man 
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who cannot offer her an equally rich affection 
in return. How often is this tragedy reen¬ 
acted in the common experiences of men! 
Man should give his highest loyalty to that 
which can yield a lasting satisfaction in re¬ 
turn. He who makes wealth or pleasure his 
chief end finds life becoming dull, because 
the objects he has chosen to love are not able 
to make such a return as to keep life worth 
while. He is like the woman of genius who 
is tied to a man who sees nothing in her but a 
wife and a housekeeper. He has in him noth¬ 
ing worthy of her. Wealth has nothing in it 
worthy of you. Neither has pleasure. God 
alone can meet this simple and profound re¬ 
quirement. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE TRUSTFUL LIFE 

Therefore 1 say unto you, Be not anxious for your life 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your 
body, what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than the 
food, and the body than raiment? Behold the birds of 
the heaven, that they sow not , neither do they reap, nor 
gather into barns; and your heavenly Father feedeth them . 
Are not ye of much more value than they? And which of 
you by being anxious can add one cubit unto the measure 
of his life? And why are ye anxious concerning raiment? 
Consider the lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin: yet I say unto you, that even 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these. 
But if God doth so clothe the grass of the field, which 
today is, and tomorrow is cast into the oven, shall he not 
much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? Be not 
therefore anxious, saying. What shall we eat? or. What 
shall we drink? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
lor after all these things do the Gentiles seek; for your 
heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things . But seek ye first his kingdom, and his righteous¬ 
ness; and all these things shall be added unto you. Be not 
therefore anxious for the morrow: for the morrow will be 
anxious for itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof .— Matt. 6 : 25-34. 
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The passage begins with the words, 
“ Therefore I say unto you, Be not anxious 
for your life, what ye shall eat, or what ye 
shall drink.” Therefore refers back to verse 
twenty-three, in which we are warned of the 
impossibility of serving- two masters. Since 
the service of God excludes the service of 
mammon it excludes also all anxiety for the 
material things which make up the objects of 
that service. We are not to worship mammon. 
The accumulation of things is not to be our 
chief objective. Nor, having renounced them, 
are we permitted to worry lest our needs 
should fail to be supplied. 

Be not anxious 

To the mind of Jesus things are of different 
values. Looking at those of lower value, we 
can read the unmistakable signs of God’s care 
for them. How foolish we are then to fret 
and worry about our own lives which are of 
so much higher value! How grossly we mis¬ 
understand God! What an amazing charge 
of folly our worry lays against God! Can 
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God be so foolish as to bestow His care upon 
that which is trivial and unimportant and at 
the same time neglect His one creation of 
supreme value? Jesus is amazed that men 
can take such a foolish attitude. Men do not 
think it out. They do not face the thought- 
out meaning of their worry. They are not 
intentionally irreverent. But Jesus thinks it 
through and leaves off anxiety for food and 
raiment, for it is not consistent with trust in 
God. He expects men to do the same. And 
how reasonable His requirement is! If God 
provides for things and lower animals, will 
He not care for him for whom all else was 
made? If Jesus saw this meaning on the 
face of nature, how much more should we be 
able to see it! From star to atom we read the 
story of law and order. Our unreasonable 
worries assume that God’s care fails only 
where man’s happiness and welfare are at 
stake. 

Impressed with the thorough unreasonable¬ 
ness of worry Jesus asks, “And why are ye 
anxious?” How impotent it is! Which of 
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you can accomplish the least result by it? It 
only serves to lessen your effectiveness. 

Birds, flowers, grass 

The examples Jesus chooses are well 
pointed. Birds, flowers and grass are not sup¬ 
plied with what they need while they remain 
entirely passive. They fulfill the functions of 
their life and so are clothed and fed. We do 
not show our trust in God by doing nothing, 
expecting all the while that He will care for 
us. 1 The man who does so should go hungry. 
“ If any will not work, neither let him eat.” 2 
God’s care does not deliver us from work, but 
from worry. It is from worry, not from work, 
that we need deliverance. If man fulfilled his 
true function there would be no cause for 
worry. 

Things are secondary 

If all the good things of life were seen in 
their true light, and men’s lives were ordered 

1 F. R. Barry: Christianity and the New World, Chap. VI, espe¬ 
cially pp. 164-168. 

2 II Thess. 3: 10. 
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in obedience to this scale of values, men’s ma¬ 
terial needs would be supplied, and things 
would, therefore, become a matter of sec¬ 
ondary importance. The reason why many 
starve and a few decay in idleness and luxury 
is that we have fixed our highest love upon 
things. Things are the occasion of disaster 
when they arc loved first. They cannot yield 
their highest fruitage for life when they are 
made the object of our primary loyalty. We 
want just enough money so that we can forget 
it, and fix our minds upon more worth-while 
things. Material things can be loved to death. 
They do their best for us when they are re¬ 
nounced for Christ’s sake. The way to save a 
man is to love him, and the more of it the bet¬ 
ter. The way to save money for its highest 
service is to give it a secondary place in our 
concern. It must be hated for Christ’s sake. 

Our present distress is not due to a lack of 
production. God has done His part. Our 
famine is not different from all others. I 
doubt if there has ever been a famine caused 
by widespread failure of production. The 
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food supply of the earth is sufficient for the 
family which lives upon it. Starvation results 
from our failure to share. And we fail to 
share because we do not obey the simple in¬ 
junction of Jesus to seek first the kingdom of 
God and give to things our secondary regard. 
We have made a mess of things by loving 
them too much. 

An extravagant claim 

The passage we have under consideration 
has been used as the basis of a claim which ex¬ 
perience will not support. The Christian 
truthfully has claimed immunity from the 
misfortunes of earth. Too often, however, 
this immunity has been mistakenly construed, 
as though disease and trouble were turned 
aside from him. In so far as his habits are 
right, he does live in greater security in re¬ 
spect to the suffering which is the result of 
misdeeds. But otherwise, he is as likely to 
suffer as any of his fellows. Even in suffering, 
however, he has an immunity which the man 
who loves the world has not. He has never 
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loved the world, and so the loss of it does not 
cast him down. He has, therefore, the most 
certain of all guarantees against calamity. He 
loves that which is eternal, and his life is 
wrapped in the security of that which he 
loves. 

The recent financial depression swept away 
the holdings of two farmers. In one home 
was a large family. Religion, good books, 
good fellowship and keen interest in world 
affairs were part of their daily life. The chil¬ 
dren have all gone out into positions of useful¬ 
ness. In spite of loneliness and loss the lives 
of that father and mother arc full of interest. 
In the other home the primary concern was to 
make money and to enjoy what money could 
buy. Since money is gone all is gone. In one 
home first things were loved first. Money was 
valued only for what it could do for higher 
ends. In the other home things were loved 
too much, and in the love of things they lost 
their lives. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE DISCRIMINATING LIFE 

Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what judg¬ 
ment ye judge, ye shall be judged: and with what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured unto you. And why be- 
holdest thou the mote that is in thy brother s eye, but con - 
siderest not the beam that is in thine own eye? Or how 
wilt thou say to thy brother. Let me cast out the mote out 
of thine eye; and lo, the beam is in thine own eye? Thou 
hypocrite, cast out first the beam out of thine own eye; 
and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote out of 
thy brother s eye. Give not that which is holy unto the 
dogs, neither cast your pearls before the swine, lest haply 
they trample them under their feet, and turn and rend 
you .— Matt. 7: 1-6. 


Judge not 

“JUDGE not that ye be not judged.” This is 
no superficial and arbitrary agreement, as 
though God should say, “ If you do not judge 
others I will not judge you.” It is no tit-for- 
tat affair. A fundamental principle is in- 
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volved here. If you do not indulge the habit 
of judging others, the effect upon your own 
life will be such that you will not come into 
judgment. The refusal to sit in judgment 
upon others leaves the critical function free to 
exercise its power upon one’s own character. 
The result will be that a character, thus con¬ 
stantly subjected to self-criticism, will as con¬ 
stantly grow in goodness. The life which is 
under continuous discipline is bound to de¬ 
velop. There is no final day of judgment for 
such a one. He who is employed in discern¬ 
ing and denouncing the faults of others will 
not see his own. He who regards his own will 
have no spirit to be severe with others. In 
Jesus’ parable of the two debtors, it is the man 
who has defaulted in millions who takes by 
the throat a debtor who owes him a few coins, 
and demands, “ Pay me that thou owest.” If 
you must deal with the faults of others, be 
mindful of your own the while. Paul saw the 
importance of this. “ Brethren, even if a man 
be overtaken in any trespass, ye who are spir¬ 
itual, restore such a one in a spirit of gentle- 
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ness; looking to thyself, lest thou also be 
tempted.” 1 

Every life is to be judged. In a universe of 
law and order, which is on the side of justice, 
it is clearly inevitable that our lives must be 
judged. We will sooner or later have to make 
a reckoning with the Power which makes for 
righteousness. In this we have no choice. We 
can, however, determine the manner in which 
this judgment is administered. Shall it come 
as a regular daily discipline making for health 
and growth? Or will we reject the discipline 
so that this judgment comes as a day of doom? 
It is somewhat like the explosion of gasoline 
in an automobile. It can either be exploded 
in the cylinders of the engine so that useful 
work is done, or it can be exploded in an in¬ 
stant, destroying the automobile. Judgment 
may be a means of health or of death. The 
manner of its administering determines which 
it shall be. And that is a matter of our own 
decision. 

Think how profitable it is to judge one’s 
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self, how utterly futile it is to pronounce judg¬ 
ment upon others. Recall in your own life by 
what means you have been won from error. 
Was it by denunciation? Rarely. Contact 
with another, who is resolutely at war with all 
the littleness in his own life, is a far more ef¬ 
fective means of getting faults overcome than 
is denunciation. The tendency is to cling 
more tightly to a belief or practice which is 
assailed by a faultfinder. 

Censorious judgment is vastly overdone. 
The power of suggestion operates so as to pro¬ 
duce the opposite effect from that aimed at in 
the denunciation. Furthermore, those who 
are denounced are inclined to accept, perhaps 
unconsciously, the estimate of themselves held 
by their detractors. They become the victims 
of underestimation and despair, and this 
works havoc with character. 

One cannot conceive of a habit more subtle, 
and at the same time more effective, in de¬ 
stroying the essential spirit of Christianity. 
There is a kind of feel in this habit of judging 
which contributes to the notion that one is a 
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champion of righteousness. “ Surely I am 
such, for the very sight of evil fills me with in¬ 
tense loathing,” all the while sublimely una¬ 
ware of the evil in his own life. Under the 
continuous roar of guns trained upon others’ 
faults the spirit of love dies and all that is 
left is a heartless Pharisee. 

How many of us would be willing to be 
judged by the same judgment we are so ready 
to use upon others? Consider the spirit of it, 
the partial evidence, the hasty conclusion; 
would we choose to be judged so? Hardly. 
Yet we do choose to be judged so when we 
persist in judging others. We shall, therefore, 
probably deserve the judgment we bring upon 
ourselves. How glaringly unfair, that we 
should expect others to submit to what we 
ourselves resent. “And thus it appeareth, 
how seldom we weigh our neighbor in the 
same balance with ourselves.” 1 

The discussion of judging cannot close with 
better words than those of Thomas a Kempis. 

1 Thomas a Kempis: On the Imitation of Christ, The First 
Book, Chapter XVI. 
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Their very simplicity and frankness constitute 
their beauty and their gentleness is their 
strength. “If thou canst not make thyself 
such an one as thou wouldst, how canst thou 
expect to have another in all things to thy 
liking ? 5,1 

With what measure ye mete 

“With what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured unto you again.” Justice finally 
prevails in God’s world. Who says this isn’t 
so? The niggardly investor, the fellow who 
puts in a surplus nickel and says, “ There 
now! I’ll wait and see if I get back what I 
put in, ‘with good measure, pressed down, 
shaken together, running over.’ ” This sort of 
timid adventure never discovers the deeper 
truth. There is no faith in it. There is no 
youthful abandon in it. It is selfish and skep¬ 
tical. Those who have given most are least 
concerned about returns. They are sure 
there is a reward laid up. Those who have 
given least are most concerned about re- 

1 On the Imitation of Christ, The First Book, Chapter XVI. 
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turns. Miserly investors are always the best 
collectors. 

Those who have given all are sure that “ the 
Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give a crown 
of righteousness at that day.” 1 Who gives 
more anxious thought to rewards, the mother 
who labors and suffers and keeps many a mid¬ 
night vigil or the hi red servant who works and 
worries lest he do more than enough to earn 
his wages? It was the servant that buried his 
talent who accused his lord of being a hard 
master. Young men, who is the “ crabber,” 
the best or the poorest player on the team? 
Jesus had no anxious fear for rewards; Paul 
did not; the martyrs did not; our mothers did 
not: they gave all! They knew that rewards 
are certain at the hand of God. 

“ The stars come nightly to the sky, 

The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high 
Can keep my own away from me.” 2 

Here is the issue. Will you accept as your 

1 II Timothy 4: 7, 8. 2 John Burroughs: Waiting. 
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philosophy of life the whine of the selfish, the 
indolent, the parasite? “ There is no fairness 
in life. You get only by grabbing and keep¬ 
ing.” Or will you accept the challenging 
philosophy of the prophets, apostles, martyrs 
and mothers of our race? Give all! Rewards 
are in His hand. The grain of wheat that 
falls into the ground and dies shall live again. 
For every single act of sacrificial love, “ verily 
ye shall not lose your reward.” A crown of 
righteousness is laid up for all those who love 
His appearing. “ My own shall come to me.” 
“ With what measure ye mete it shall be mea¬ 
sured unto you again.” Justice is the ultimate 
principle in God’s world. 

Motes and beams 

A man sees his own faults in another. “ We 
go on quarreling at the world for what we 
find in ourselves.” 1 A glaring fault is a capi¬ 
tal qualification for seeing faults in others. 
So much of our denunciation of sin is of this 
sort. The proud condemn the proud; the self- 

1 Seneca: Morals, The Home Library, p. 85. 
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ish, the selfish. With what motive? Cer¬ 
tainly, not a pure and honest love of righteous¬ 
ness. An honest love of righteousness would 
set a man at war with his own sins first. The 
evil motive, however, is not concerned about 
one’s own sins. The successful practice of the 
sin of avariciousness, for example, by one of 
my fellows sets limits to the success of my own 
lust for wealth. When another rides the crest 
of the wave of popular applause, I am likely 
to be left in its trough. The honor he gets 
diminishes mine. Not every one can be suc¬ 
cessful in his selfish ambitions. The success 
of one shuts another out. The latter may 
hate the sin of the man who succeeded in 
gratifying it. Hatred of sin may be born 
either of sin or of righteousness. There is 
such a thing as the sinful hatred of sin. 

This habit of finding motes in other eyes 
may become a kind of defensive device against 
the examination of one’s own life. It is a din 
kept up that one may not have to hear the 
truth, a blind to keep out the light. So long 
as one slings mud he is not annoyed by his 
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own filth. If the Pharisees would keep up 
the delusion of their own righteousness they 
must denounce the uncleanness of publicans 
and sinners. The pot calls the skillet black, 
unconscious of its own condition. Do not be 
altogether sure you are a sincere Christian 
just because you burn with indignation against 
the sins of others. A very low motive may 
make one do that. 

There is a popular notion that you cannot 
know sin unless you have indulged in it, that 
the most effective champions of righteousness 
are they who have sown wild oats. Nothing 
could be farther from the truth. Jesus says, 
“Remove the beam. Then shalt thou see 
clearly.” The less experimental knowledge 
of sin, the truer the sense of values. It is not 
knowledge of sin, but of righteousness which 
enables a man to see sin in its true character, 
as exceedingly sinful. “ Insight into what 
ought to be will alone open our eyes to discern 
what is.” 1 (Italics mine.) Not by depicting 

1 Lotze, quoted by W. R. Inge: The Philosophy of Plotinus, Vol. 
II, p. 80. 
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the ugliness of sin do we lift men above it. 
Only the drawing power of righteousness can 
do that. “ The goodness of God leadeth thee 
to repentance.” 1 An impudent, filthy urchin 
was entertaining herself in the street by smart 
jibes at passers-by. Several rebuked her, only 
to add zest to her ill manners. Finally there 
came by a woman who was the embodiment of 
all the graces which are admired in women. 
She nodded good-morning and smiled. It was 
a different child that looked up at her. Only 
goodness and kindness can call men to a better 
life. Jesus’ statements are, “ He that is with¬ 
out sin among you, let him first cast a stone at 
her.” 2 “ First cast out the beam out of thine 
own eye. Then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 

Does this mean that a man must be without 
fault before he deals with the faults of others? 
It cannot mean that, for who then might speak 
a word against sin? These prohibitions are 
absolute only when applied to the condemna¬ 
tion of sin which proceeds from a selfish mo- 

i Rom. 2:4. * John 8:7. 
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tive. They make the denunciation of sin from 
a selfish motive forever impossible. But to the 
man who speaks in love, no such prohibition 
applies. It is not asked that he be perfect be¬ 
fore he speaks of imperfections in others. All 
that is asked is that he be engaged in an hon¬ 
est effort to overcome his own faults. He is 
the foe of sin all along the line. Whether his 
own or another’s is not a significant distinction 
to him. He is against it all. 

Pearls before swine 

“ Give not that which is holy unto the dogs, 
neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest 
they trample them under foot and turn again 
and rend you.” The truth expressed here and 
what Jesus has just said about judging should 
be thought of together. There He tells us not 
to judge censoriously; here He tells us to 
judge fairly. We must judge sufficiently to 
obey Jesus’ second command, “Neither cast 
ye your pearls before swine.” We must exer¬ 
cise sufficient judgment to suit the truth we 
teach to the varying degrees of capacity of 
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those taught. We are forbidden to find fault. 
We are required to discriminate. 

Jesus would not have us recoil from one sin 
in such a way as to fall into another. Hearing 
the words, “Judge not,” one determines to 
obey them and falls into the opposite error. 
He becomes colorless. Everybody and every¬ 
thing is good. He offers to every one the most 
intimate truths and holy secrets. He wears 
his heart on his sleeve. His house is all win¬ 
dows; there are no shades. Judging without 
love is cruel. Loving without judgment is folly. 

Upon several occasions in Jesus’ life we 
feel sure that He was acting upon the princi¬ 
ple He announced here. Multitudes followed 
Him because of the miracles He did. He 
would not, however, commit Himself to them, 
for He knew what was in their hearts . 1 Others 
followed because they ate of the loaves and 
were filled. Jesus sought to escape that 
crowd . 2 The Pharisees asked of Him a sign 
from heaven. He left them, declaring that 
no sign should be given them . 3 They asked 

1 John 2: 23-25. 
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Him, “ By what authority doest thou these 
things? ” referring to the cleansing of the 
temple. He responded, “ Was the baptism of 
John from heaven or from men?” They 
knew, but selfishness and cowardice sealed 
their lips. Jesus said, “ Neither tell I you by 
what authority I do these things.” Had He 
told them, they would have trampled His 
truth under foot and turned again to rend 
Him . 1 When Pilate sent Jesus to Herod, 
Jesus did not say one word in answer to Her¬ 
od’s questions . 2 Jesus knew Herod. 

This wisdom was not unknown to man in 
the earlier days. The son of Sirach speaks 
mirthfully of the power to keep a secret. 
“ Hast thou heard something; let it die with 
thee: be of good courage, it will not burst 
thee.” 3 “ Contend not with a man that is full 
of tongue, and heap not wood upon his fire.” * 
In the Book of Proverbs is the counsel, 

“ Speak not in the hearing of a fool; 

For he will despise the wisdom of thy words." 5 

1 Matt. 21: 23-27. 2 Luke 23: 6-12. 

8 Ecclesiasticus 19:10. 4 Ibid., 8:3. 3 Prov. 23:9. 
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“ He that correcteth a scoffer getteth to himself reviling; 
And he that reproveth a wicked man getteth himself a 
blot. 

Reprove not a scoffer, lest he hate thee: 

Reprove a wise man, and he will love thee ." 1 

Recite the twenty-third Psalm at Belshazzar’s 
feast! It would be a pearl in a pig trough. 
There are occasions when the most effective 
protest a wise man can make is silence. To 
speak would be casting that which is holy to 
the dogs. 

The motive 

This is all-important. The Jews of Jesus’ 
day withheld their pearls from dogs, “Gen¬ 
tile dogs.” They did a thorough job of it. 
Both the priest and the Levite knew how to 
pass by on the other side. The Pharisee who 
stood and prayed with himself, pointed with 
scorn to a publican whom he considered no 
more than a dog . 2 But the cruel misjudgment 
and unloving spirit of it all! Let one beware 
of the spirit in which he withholds his truth. 


1 Prov. 9: 7, 8. 
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None of this, “ No pearls for curs and pigs! ” 
Selfish pride tries to parade as obedience to 
the word of Jesus. There is likeness only in 
the external form of the act, none at all in the 
spirit of it. 

Both in silence and in speech one’s motive 
should be the same, to win men to the spirit 
of Jesus. If he withholds a pearl the act 
should be dictated by his best judgment as the 
most likely method of drawing a brother to a 
higher life. When Paul turned from the 
Jews to the Gentiles there was no offended 
pride in it. In fact a veiled motive and prayer 
in all his work among Gentiles was that his 
brethren according to the flesh should be won 
to an acceptance of Jesus . 1 When Jesus an¬ 
swered by silence His love was no less su¬ 
preme than when He taught the attentive mul¬ 
titudes. His aim at all times and by all meth¬ 
ods was to win men. He would by all means 
save some. 

We are told not to cast our pearls before 
swine. Swinish lack of appreciation is just 

1 Rom. 11: 13, 14. 
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cause for withholding our gifts. This law ap¬ 
plies whether the giver be God or man. 
Gratitude is our surest guarantee of the con¬ 
tinuance of God’s gifts. Hamlet speaks of 
“ the pangs of despised love.” Has not God 
felt them? Cruel avarice always loses the 
golden eggs and puts an end to giving. Na¬ 
ture seals her secrets from the unappreciative 
and irreverent. Even plants are sensitive. 
Luther Burbank would not employ profane 
men in his gardens. Suppose you have a very 
intimate secret you must share. With whom 
do you share it? With some one who will 
understand, of course. You would not give 
your confidence to one who does not respect 
it. Neither does God bestow His choicest 
gifts where there is no appropriate response. 
Gratitude and appreciation are the primary 
conditions for receiving from His hand. 
Swinish lack of appreciation stops the pearls. 
Ingratitude blocks all the avenues of fellow¬ 
ship between man and man as well as between 
man and God. 
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CHAPTER XIII 
THE INSURED LIFE 

Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you: for every one that 
asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. Or what man is there 
of you, who, if his son shall ask him for a loaf, will give 
him a stone; or if he shall ask for a fish, will give him a 
serpent? If ye then, being evil, know hoiv to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your 
Father who is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
him? All things therefore whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, even so do ye also unto them: for this 
is the law and the prophets .— Matt. 7: 7-12. 


Ask, seek, knock 

Ask. We see a son in the presence of his 
father. The son is filled with eager desire, 
looking to his father who has power to give. 
Life is like that. The outcome is sure and cer¬ 
tain, for those who ask shall receive. 

Seek. We see an explorer in search of a 
coveted treasure which is hidden from him by 
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a great mass of confusion. Life is like that 
too. Again Jesus says the result is certain, for 
they who seek shall find. 

Knock. We see a door. A traveller stands 
without, knocking. Within is friendship, 
warmth and joy. And life is like that too. 
Jesus has no doubt of the outcome. To him 
who knocks, the door shall be opened. 

We ask: we have needs which must be satis¬ 
fied. We seek: the unknown and unattained 
has a peculiar fascination for us. We knock, 
seeking admittance into new and richer fel¬ 
lowships. In the mind of Jesus God is the 
Father whose very nature it is to give. His 
conception of God leaves no room for doubt. 
Man’s needs will be supplied. His aspira¬ 
tions will be realized. His hunger for fellow¬ 
ship will be satisfied. Jesus is sure of this 
because He knows God. God’s love guaran¬ 
tees the hope. 

Jesus sees men now getting what they want, 
“ for every one who asks receives, the seeker 
finds, the door is opened to any one who 
knocks” (Moffatt). Desire brings things to 
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pass. It is effective. We get into trouble 
when we forget this. We fret over the pass¬ 
ing whims which are not satisfied, and fall 
into the mistaken notion that our desires are 
usually doomed to disappointment. We un¬ 
derrate their power and so give too little 
thought to their direction. Which brings 
greater woe upon mankind, the fact that men 
want what they cannot get, or the fact that 
men’s foolish desires are so largely realized? 
If one will soberly ponder this, there can be 
little question about the answer. Not the im¬ 
potence of our desires but the nature of them 
is our difficulty. It should sober us into a se¬ 
rious consideration of our wants, to know that 
they will probably get themselves satisfied, 
that they are a prophecy of what we ourselves 
will become. The Psalmist says of Israel that 
God “ gave them their request, but sent lean¬ 
ness into their soul.” 1 The secret longings 
of the heart are not the indifferent things we 
so lightly suppose them to be. They make us 
or mar us. It is indeed an awful truth: Ask, 

*Psa. 106: 15. 
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seek, knock. You shall receive. You shall 
find. It shall be opened. 

How much more your Father? 

Jesus looks upon a father giving gifts to his 
children. The father always gives what the 
child needs. There are few exceptions to this. 
A father who in other relations may be mean 
and selfish will play a noble part in his rela¬ 
tions to his children. It impresses Jesus. 
Other men have taken their cue from facts of 
a different character. They point to earth¬ 
quakes, volcanic eruptions and storms in 
which the innocent die. They point to the un¬ 
timely death of one who seems so sorely 
needed. They enlarge upon cruelty and in¬ 
justice which apparently escapes unpunished. 
Jesus, looking upon the nobility and wisdom 
which fatherhood in men reveals, forms one 
conclusion about God, “ How much more will 
your heavenly Father give good things to 
them that ask him? ” Our friend of the 
other mind looks at the vast power which 
blindly crashes on and feels justified in deny- 
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ing God altogether, or at least, that He has 
any care or love for man. There is indeed 
enough evidence on either side, that if one 
will think upon it, ignoring the other, it be¬ 
comes overwhelmingly sufficient to convince 
him of the truth of the conclusion which he 
has chosen. 

Which view shall I take? There are sev¬ 
eral reasons why one should take the view of 
Jesus. First, there is in us a kind of low in¬ 
clination to find fault. The victim of this in¬ 
clination may be either the universe or the 
neighbor across the way. In facing these op¬ 
posite views we should take this factor into 
account. Second, what facts shall we leave 
unaccounted for? Assume that there is no 
God or that He is indifferent to human wel¬ 
fare, and you leave fatherhood, sacrifice and 
courage unaccounted for. They are mere 
ephemeral flashes which have no lasting sig¬ 
nificance nor adequate cause. Hold to the 
belief in a God who is good, and all the no¬ 
bility in human life is guaranteed an increas¬ 
ing significance. Some dark spots, as it were, 
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are still left, but for an understanding of these 
we can trust God and wait. Third, from our 
experience of the past we have reason to hope 
that light will dawn upon these obscurities. 
We are continually discovering purpose in 
what was apparently aimless before. It is rea¬ 
sonable to hope that this process will continue. 
Fourth, consider the effect upon character. 
How blank is the denial of God’s love! 
What dynamic for great character the other 
position holds! Holding the negative position 
one says, “ What can we do? ” The question 
carries its own answer, “ Nothing.” Holding 
the view of Jesus, we say, “We are God’s 
fellow-workers.” “ With God all things are 
possible .” 1 Fifth, the one position is a mere 
denial. The other is a positive assertion. 
Sixth, by what criterion may we best judge 
anything, by the highest or lowest, the noblest 
or meanest? How would we ourselves wish 
to be judged? In our best moments, how do 
we judge others? In forming a philosophy of 
life shall we not abide by the same principle, 

J I Cor. 3:9; Matt. 19:26. 
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giving largest significance to the highest 
forms of experience? Jesus is right when He 
points out one of the finest expressions of the 
human heart and from that rises to think of 
God. 

Jesus fixes the mind upon human nature at 
its best. Every father in relation to his chil¬ 
dren is a champion of right. He is unselfish 
here. He knows how to give that which is 
good. His life is guided by that one desire. 
Jesus says we must believe God is like that— 
with one difference. It is expressed in His 
words, “ How much more? ” Think of our 
poor power by the side of that which orders 
the stars in their courses, the range of our 
lives in contrast to the unthinkable astronomi¬ 
cal spaces, the brevity of our lives and His 
eternity. Then apply the same proportion to 
the love and goodness we see in all men and 
that which we know to be in God. No won¬ 
der Jesus was happy. No wonder He feared 
nothing which men could do to Him. His 
was the most joyful and fruitful idea of God 
which men ever thought of. 
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A perfect illustration 

No one ever told a truth to men in a way 
which took hold of the inner springs of con¬ 
duct so securely. Other illustrations might 
appeal to this or that class, farmers, mer¬ 
chants, housewives, fishermen. When Jesus 
takes up the experience of parenthood He 
has a key to the universal heart of man. First, 
the teaching appeals to parents. Parents hold 
the future in their hands. What they make 
of their children the world will be. When 
their relation to their children is employed in 
the service of making God known to men, a 
new meaning is given to parenthood. A new 
sense of responsibility, a new ideal, is brought 
into the most fundamental human relation¬ 
ship. This is of vast importance. Second, 
the teaching appeals to children. Every im¬ 
pulse of filial love becomes an open sesame 
into divine truth. God is associated with the 
most intimate and universal experience, the 
love of children for their parents. Religion, 
therefore, is planted in the very center of life. 
When God is brought to our minds by the sug- 
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gestion of parental kindness it is His essential 
character which is most emphasized, His love. 
No part of our experience could so truly teach 
us the fundamental truth of God. Jesus used 
the perfect illustration. 

Notice, here is emphasis upon knowledge. 
God’s love is intelligent love. He knows how 
to give good gifts. He gives us what we 
need. We are too much inclined to think of 
answered prayer as an instance wherein God 
gave us the thing we wanted. It is more 
nearly the truth to think of it as God giving 
us that which He desires and we need. Have 
your prayers been answered? Do not ask 
whether you have gotten all the things you 
have asked for. Did you get the things you 
needed? Have you had the wherewithal to 
grow in Christian character? Have you had 
the means whereby to live a good life? The 
test of a good home is not, do the children get 
everything they want? No, not that. Rather, 
do they get what they need? Do they grow 
up to be good, useful men and women? If so, 
the fundamental prayer of the children has 
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been answered. Just so, in the larger family 
of children of which God is Father, the 
prayers of His children are answered. 

The golden rule 

Note the force of the word therefore. “If 
ye then, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall 
your Father who is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him? All things, 
therefore, whatsoever ye would . . .” Be 

good to each other, because God’s goodness is 
so great. The goodness of God is the sure 
foundation of human kindness. One of the 
most frequently recurring sentences in the Old 
Testament is, “ Sanctify yourselves therefore, 
and be ye holy; for I am holy.” 1 When men 
supposed the sun, moon, stars, trees, streams 
and mountains to be indwelt by selfish, hostile 
deities, it was but natural that they should 
fight among themselves. But selfishness and 
war have no place in a family of brothers 
whose Father is a God of love. “ Since your 
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Father will surely give good things to you, 
therefore, do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” We are to be perfect even 
as our Father in heaven is perfect. Children 
are replicas of their parents. Unkind, impa¬ 
tient, quarreling parents usually have children 
of like temper. Jesus’ new commandment is 
that we should love one another as He loved 
us. Divine goodness is not only the pattern 
but the very life of human goodness. 

The golden rule of life is within reach of 
all. What do you want? What do you de¬ 
sire of others? Do the same to them. If 
there is any point in our lives which is clear 
and definite it is the hunger point. We know 
what we want. The skill of Jesus is shown in 
that He attaches His rule of life to this point. 

The golden rule of life works both ways. 
It reforms conduct. It refines desire. When 
I judge what I do to others by what I would 
have them do to me, my conduct is improved. 
The golden rule is therefore a guide to action. 
When I judge my desires by what I am will¬ 
ing to do for others, my desires inevitably be- 
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come more reasonable. The golden rule 
therefore purifies the heart. It is two-edged. 
It applies to the whole of every life, the inner 
as well as the outer. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
THE PURPOSEFUL LIFE 


Enter ye in by the narrow gate: for wide is the gate, 
and broad is the way, that leadctli to destruction, and 
many arc they that enter in thereby. For narrow is the 
gate, and straitened the way, that leadeth unto life, and 
few are they that find it. —Matt. 7: 13, 14. 

The broad way and the strait way 1 

A LIFE must be narrowed if it is to be effec¬ 
tive. Our energies must be focused if they 
are to be forceful. Now there is only one way 
by which this can be done so that the result is 
wholesome. The focusing power must arise 
from within. In childhood and youth a cer¬ 
tain measure of external authority is needed 
to prevent the waste of life in that which is of 
no worth. The ideal, however, is as I have 
stated; the life must be narrowed by an inner 
motive. The inner motive must be an interest 

1 Henry N. Wieman: Methods of Private Religious Living, 
Chap. IV. 
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or end which commands the whole man so 
that there is nothing left for the clamoring 
distractions which lay siege to the life. 

If one were placed in a treadmill and made 
to do twenty thousand steps, the task would be 
wearisome indeed. From the scene of his en¬ 
forced labor he would look out upon dozens 
of employments whose greater attractions 
would come vividly to his imagination. All 
such thoughts would in turn make him more 
susceptible to the fatigue of his present em¬ 
ployment. His life is narrowed indeed, but 
by such a means as fills it with darkness and 
makes him a slave. This is too true a picture 
of many of our renunciations. But there is a 
better picture of the life which moves in the 
narrow way. One has a very dear friend ten 
miles away. In order to visit his friend he 
must make the journey afoot. He does it 
without ever a thought of the pain of the ef¬ 
fort. As he performs the labor which brings 
him there he is not pulled apart by the 
thought of other things which he wishes he 
might be doing. When he arrives he is fresh 
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and joyful. His life is narrowed by a great 
and all-controlling aim: he wants to see his 
friend. 

We say that love lightens labor. Or we say 
that an active child is running on tomorrow’s 
energy. These expressions show that it is 
perfectly clear to the common man that the at¬ 
titude of a worker makes a difference. There 
is a factor here the operation of which is 
known to everyday experience. The fact is, 
however, that love does not lighten labor. We 
never run on tomorrow’s supply of energy. 
The labor is just as heavy. Tomorrow’s store 
of energy is not depleted. The enthusiasm 
which gets more work done, and done more 
easily, has wrought a kind of miracle in our 
lives. It puts us in touch with stores of energy 
we otherwise should not have known. There 
is more here than the simple mathematical 
principle that a narrowed compass makes a 
stronger impact. The concentration of pur¬ 
pose, the consecration of affection, give access 
to divine power. 

If one chooses an end which is capable of 
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commanding his whole life, it becomes self- 
evident that he cannot play the role which 
awakens popular applause. His heart is set 
upon something other. The acclaim of men 
is none of his concern. When Jesus told those 
whom He healed that they should not make 
Him known He was only manifesting that 
indifference to popular applause which is 
always present when life has found a worthy 
objective. Such a life grows, and growth is 
never showy. It achieves a great result but 
at no moment in the process does it excite the 
eye with an appearance which was not present 
the moment before. The result finally ap¬ 
pears but the process has been so unobtrusive 
that men are hardly aware of it. The popular 
response to the growing life is one of gratitude 
when the large results appear. The popular 
response to the life which seeks the praise of 
men, will likely show itself in fits of enthusi¬ 
asm which soon cool into indifference. The 
great end makes a quiet life. 

If we talk about our renunciations and sac¬ 
rifices, we merely confess that our Christian 
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lives are below what they should be. We are 
like weaned calves that make loud announce¬ 
ment of their renunciations. If I should can¬ 
cel some engagement in order to see a friend, 
and then when in his presence bemoan the 
interest which I had cancelled, he would have 
just cause to feel highly insulted. Let us take 
thought of how such talk appears to men of 
the world and to God Himself. If we knew 
that to prate about our sacrifices and labors is 
equivalent to disrespect and disparagement of 
Christ, surely there would be less of it. For 
joy of finding the pearl of great price, the 
pearl merchant in the parable sold all he had 
in order to buy it. It was in the same spirit 
that the finder of the hid treasure sold all he 
had in order to buy the field and make the 
treasure his own . 1 

The life is richer because it is narrow. This 
was true of the renunciations which Jesus and 
Paul made. The life which is narrowed by 
external authority is in a kind of servitude. 
And if it can never rise to any higher prin- 
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ciple of action, it will be dwarfed and dark¬ 
ened indeed. There is no better comment 
on this principle than the lives of great artists, 
musicians, authors, inventors. They were ut¬ 
terly uninterested and untouched by a lot of 
the soft and silly diversions of which we hear 
it so often said, “ Why, I don’t see anything 
wrong in that.” Except just this: so long as a 
man wastes his time and interest in such piffle 
there isn’t enough of him left to lay hold upon 
some great end. Nothing much wrong in it, 
indeed! Only it may cause us to miss the one 
thing which can make life large and worth 
while. Erasmus said of Thomas More, “ He 
simply detests balls, dice, cards and other 
games by which the common run of gentry 
while away their time.” 1 These diversions 
will have a very minor place, or no place at 
all, in the life of him who gives his best to the 
highest he sees. 

1 he narrowed life will produce one of two 
deeply contrasted results. Either an abundant, 
overflowing life, or one that is bound and in- 

1 Preserved Smith: Erasmus, p. 80 . 
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grown. The two results usually follow the 
two sources of authority by which a life may 
be narrowed. The external authority finally 
produces the constricted life. Dedication to a 
great end makes life radiant, expansive. The 
reason is not far to seek. The fundamental 
experience of life has been upon the principle 
of an inner motive worked out into action. 
This inner purpose has had sovereign sway in 
fixing his course. The life’s employments and 
renunciations have all been determined by his 
chosen purpose. The fundamental formula 
has been for the inner to issue in an outward 
expression. The habit becomes more and 
more complete. The more the spirit shines 
out the more adequately is it expressed. The 
life becomes by this increasing habit more and 
more radiant, expansive, outgoing. 

One man greets you with an evident mini¬ 
mum of nod and voice. After you have 
passed him you feel that you invaded his pri¬ 
vacy when you said, “ Good-morning.” An¬ 
other responds with a greeting in which he 
himself seems to go out to meet you. In every 
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contact you have with such a man you feel 
richer. He is always giving. Not by monop¬ 
olizing the conversation! He may say little. 
But when you go on your way you are differ¬ 
ent. He is one of our outgoing lives. His life 
has been narrowed to that which is of true 
value and it constantly overflows. 

Consecration makes the eye keen and il¬ 
lumines the mind. The man who loves one 
object supremely has a kind of standard to 
which all things may be referred. He has a 
light in which all things may be judged. Even 
though the object loved is not the highest, his 
devotion to it brings an order and organiza¬ 
tion of values into his life which is worth 
while. When the object of devotion is of su¬ 
preme worth the effect upon his judgment of 
all things is of the greatest importance. One 
of the chief troubles of present day leadership 
is that it has skill and intelligence but too lit¬ 
tle devotion to ends of high value. It has been 
salutary for women to vote and participate in 
political life, chiefly because women are more 
sensitive to human values than men. They 
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are more devoted. Devotion contributes im¬ 
mensely to the value of their counsel. 

He who is devoted to some great end does 
not weary of life, for he has not loved the 
earth overmuch. The false charge has been 
made, “ Christians do not believe what they 
say about God and heaven or they would not 
be so reluctant to die and pass on.” Eagerness 
to die is no proof of a man’s belief in the spirit 
world. Rather, zest for life here is the proof 
of it. The Christian does not weary of life. 
It is the worldly man who has lived only for 
worldly things. He is like one disappointed 
in love. He has found the object of his love 
unworthy. He thought material things could 
satisfy his life so he went in hot pursuit of 
them. He comes to the end, only more unsat¬ 
isfied. He has loved the world with a false 
hope. The Christian sets no value upon any¬ 
thing except as it can serve the highest end of 
life. He draws from each material thing a 
dividend for his chosen purpose. Just as we 
never tire of the things of the spirit, love, joy, 
faith, hope, so we never tire of the material 
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things which, under our hand, are con¬ 
stantly making the higher values increase and 
multiply. 

Few are they that find it 

What does Jesus mean by these words? 
That few are saved and many lost? Is He 
predicting the destinies of men? Is He fore¬ 
casting the number of the sheep and of the 
goats? I think not. 

These words are the expression of a great 
soul as He thinks of the two ways of life and 
of those who travel them. The one road seems 
narrow but includes every good, seems hard 
but is easy, and leads to life. The other road 
seems broad but leaves out every lasting good, 
seems easy but is hard, and leads to destruc¬ 
tion. He sees so clearly and loves so passion¬ 
ately that it is just unthinkable that any soul 
should choose the broad way. To the eye of 
His love even one seems like a multitude. 
When the Shepherd looks upon the ninety and 
nine in the fold He is pained with the thought 
of how few they are. 
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“ Lord, thou hast here thy ninety and nine; 

Are they not enough for thee? 

But the Shepherd answered, ‘ ’Tis of mine 
Has wandered away from me.’ ” 

The father of seven children has lost one of 
them in the woods on a dark night. I seek to 
comfort him by telling him that he still has 
twice as many as I. My words are a cruel of¬ 
fense to his broken heart. With feeling closely 
akin to that of the Good Shepherd he replies, 
“ ’Tis of mine has wandered away from me.” 

We do not have here an estimate of the 
number of the saved and the lost but a revela¬ 
tion of the heart of our Lord, not arithmetic 
but love, not an answer to our curiosity but the 
passionate outcry of one who dies rather than 
see men go the broad way to destruction. He 
calls them many whom He sees in the broad 
way not because He counts them but because 
He loves them. 

The most essential qualification for the 
understanding of Jesus’ words here, as 
always, is to share the passion for men out of 
which they were spoken. Without this a mere 
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numerical prophecy is all one can possibly 
see in Jesus’ words. His words are under¬ 
stood only by those who share His love. 
Every one who has had visions of nobler liv¬ 
ing, and has given his best to lift men up to 
the greater height, has felt the loneliness, the 
yearning, the heartache of these words of our 
Lord. “ And few there are that find it.” He 
is not counting; He is loving men. 
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CHAPTER XV 
A LEADER’S LIFE 

Beware of false prophets, ivho come to you in sheep's 
clothing, hut inwardly arc ravening wolves, By their 
fruits ye shall know them. Do men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles? Even so every good tree bring - 
eth forth good fruit; but the corrupt tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit, A good, tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and 
cast into the fire. Therefore by their fruits ye shall know 
them ,— Matt. 7: 15-20. 

“ Like priest, like people.” It has been 
said that school teachers caused the World 
War. The eighteenth amendment was writ¬ 
ten into the constitution as the result of the 
work of teachers. When, however, the 
amendment was established as a part of the 
supreme law of the land, the teachers of tem¬ 
perance ceased to function. Another force of 
teachers came into action. It is the result of 
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their work that the amendment is now re¬ 
pealed. The Old Testament prophets inveigh 
against none with the vehemence they show 
against false and selfish leaders. The most 
difficult opposition encountered by Jesus or 
Paul was that of false leaders. Most of the 
divisions of the church are chargeable to the 
same cause. The welfare of society rests in 
the hands of its prophets. Their power for 
good and evil alike is past comprehension. 
Says A. N. Whitehead, “ My thesis is that a 
new reformation is in full progress. It is re¬ 
formation; but whether its issue be fortunate 
or unfortunate depends largely upon the ac¬ 
tions of comparatively few men, and notably 
upon the leaders of the Protestant clergy.” 1 

The meaning of the deception 

Why should a false leader assume the role 
of prophet? Why should he appear before 
men as a benefactor? Why must he wear 
sheep’s clothing? Because when a man ad¬ 
dresses his fellows as a prophet, as one who 

1 Adventures of Ideas, p. 206. 
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speaks for God, he has, by doing so, secured 
an initial advantage for what he would say. 
Here is a man who claims to speak for God. 
He catches the ear of the crowd before ever 
they know what it is that he would say. The 
same may be said of the dress he wears. Being 
a wolf, the fact that he must bow to the neces¬ 
sity of wearing sheep’s clothing, testifies to the 
fact that wolves are outlaws and hated while 
sheep are respectable. The whole method of 
the false prophet is an indirect and unintended 
tribute to the righteousness which he opposes. 
We acknowledge the power of the thing we 
mimic, however averse we may be to it in our 
hearts. When evil appears in the form of an 
angel of light it is an admission that light is 
more powerful than darkness. 

The camouflage cannot last 

The camouflage will not last, however. 
There are always foolish men who think they 
can make it last. They are clever enough to 
keep up the blind. They survey the record of 
other crooks and see where they slipped. “ If 
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he had only done this, or that, his tracks would 
have been erased and he would have escaped.” 
It seems so simple. So he tries it, thinking 
himself no ordinary, blundering villain. But 
like the rest of them, he is found out. Sooner 
or later they always are. Sin cannot be hid¬ 
den. It comes to the light. The beginner is 
timid and exceedingly careful to hide his 
deeds. His face is youthful. Evil has not 
yet had time to write its record there. The 
smallness of his misdeeds, his exceeding care 
to conceal them, together with a countenance 
as yet unmarked by sin enable him to keep his 
course hidden for a while. The forces, how¬ 
ever, which bring hidden things out of dark¬ 
ness into the light begin to operate. Every 
success makes him bolder. He undertakes 
more daring exploits. He gives less thought 
to concealment. The evil in the heart makes 
its marks upon the body. His character, 
which he was so sure he could hide from the 
light, stands open and condemned. The cam¬ 
ouflage never lasts. The delusion that it can 
be made to last invites many a poor soul into 
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the first steps of an evil life. “ A corrupt tree 
cannot bring forth good fruit.” 

The very success of a deceiver reveals him. 
Even though he may win his ends by decep¬ 
tion, when he settles down to possess them and 
to enjoy them his real character cannot be hid¬ 
den. For then he appears to be just like any 
other worldling—sensual, selfish. “ There is 
nothing covered up, that shall not be revealed; 
and hid, that shall not be known. Wherefore 
whatsoever ye have said in the darkness shall 
be heard in the light; and what ye have 
spoken in the ear in the inner chambers shall 
be proclaimed upon the housetops.” 1 

“Ye shall know them by their fruits.” I 
suppose any false leader would prefer to be 
judged by some other standard. Is he not a 
ready and pleasant talker? Is he not an able 
organizer? Has he not a pleasant person¬ 
ality? Is he not a man of great industry? 
Many of the immediate results of his work are 
acceptable. Even a false prophet may be and 
do all this. The test lies elsewhere. Has he 

1 Luke 12: 2, 3. 
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the spirit of Christ? Does he live an upright 
life? Does his power over men issue in his 
own wealth and comfort, or does it accomplish 
the uplift of those whom he leads? What is 
the fruit of his life? “ By their fruits ye shall 
know them.” There can be no deception here. 
“A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit, 
neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit.” In this test there is no possibility of 
error. “ Therefore by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” 

The corrupt and fruitless tree is to be hewn 
down and cast into the fire. Destruction is 
certain for everything which does not yield 
that which is good. Usefulness is the guaran¬ 
tee of perpetuity. The useless dies. This law 
applies to an arm or an eye and to the life of 
man. “ Every tree that bringeth not forth 
good fruit is hewn down and cast into the 
fire.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 
THE TEST OF LIFE 

Not every one that saith unto me. Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the 
will of my Father who is in heaven. Many will say to 
me in that day. Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy by thy 
name, and by thy name cast out demons, and by thy name 
do many mighty works? And then will I profess unto 
them, I never knew you: depart from me, ye that work 
iniquity .— Matt. 7 : 21 - 23 . 


In these words Jesus gives us a picture of 
the rejected. They anticipate His approval, 
but Jesus is not satisfied. He cannot admit 
them into His fellowship. “ Depart from me, 
ye that work iniquity.” 

Lord, Lord! 

There is a sudden uprush of feeling when 
they come into His presence. They cry, 
“ Lord, Lord.” It is a very ancient thing, this 
habit of attributing religious value to highly 
wrought mental states. In ancient times they 
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spoke of epilepsy as divine sickness. The in¬ 
sane man was supposed to be indwelt by a 
god. David secured his own safety at Gath 
by feigning madness . 1 Drunkenness was an 
experience of intimacy with the gods. Paul’s 
warning, “ Be not drunken with wine, 
wherein is riot, but be filled with the spirit,” 
reflects the early background when drunken¬ 
ness was looked upon as divine possession . 2 
The heir of that ancient perversion is still 
with us. Very often the emotion is accepted 
in lieu of the experience. The elevated pleas¬ 
ure which we feel in a beautiful church may 
cause us to stop short of the essential thing, 
an experience of God which issues in a 
changed life. The intellectual pleasures of 
theology may also keep the one thing needful 
from us. There are those who require that 
the sermon should bring tears, as though that 
were what God wants. Some very great cow¬ 
ards have been most voluble in their praise 
of heroism. They feel they ought to offer it 
some kind of a tribute. A man who had re- 

l I Sam. 21: 10-15. 2 Eph. 5: 18. 
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jected church membership and Christian ser¬ 
vice until past middle life was observed to 
hear sermons or personal address upon the 
subject with the greatest emotional overflow. 
A man must give some response to the truth. 
This, though inadequate, made him feel 
better. 

The preaching of the truth carries with it a 
subtle temptation which operates upon this 
very principle. In the act of speaking the 
truth one has felt warmed with the feeling it 
kindled in him. When the sermon is over he 
is tempted to think that he has paid the truth 
its due. But no. The same emotional force 
which lifted him to eloquence in telling the 
truth must now empower him to live it. The 
speaker is so likely to forget this. Paul 
knew the temptation. “ I buffet my body, and 
bring it into bondage: lest by any means, after 
that I have preached to others, I myself 
should be rejected.” 1 After being warmed 
by feeling while speaking the truth, he gave 
double diligence to do it. 


1 1 Cor. 9: 27. 
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Have you ever observed the palaverous 
courtesy which made you suspicious of a hid¬ 
den intent of quite the opposite nature? The 
superfluity was needed to hide the absence of 
reality within. How pathetic it all is! The 
futility of it has been demonstrated times 
without number. Yet the industry with which 
such arts are practiced is truly amazing. The 
mere emotion which we offer God belongs to 
the same class of sham. It cannot even de¬ 
ceive men, much less God. It can deceive 
only self. 

Prophets have always denounced it. Hosea 
hears Israel say in the day of judgment, “ My 
God, we Israel know thee .” 1 Jesus is sur¬ 
prised and grieved at such lip service, “Why 
call ye me, Lord, Lord, and do not the things 
which I say ?” 2 Jesus hears the condemned 
in the day of judgment saying, “ We did eat 
and drink in thy presence, and thou didst 
teach in our streets.” 3 Jesus’ brother, James, 
says, “ Be ye doers of the word, and not hear¬ 
ers only, deluding your own selves.” 4 

1 Hosea 8: 2. 2 Luke 6: 46. 3 Luke 13: 26. 4 James 1: 22. 
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“ There were those, indeed, in the earliest 
communities who were for equating Christi¬ 
anity with what our jargon calls ‘ religious ex¬ 
perience ’ in the sense of emotional intensity. 
The greatest danger of the primitive church 
was that inspiration by the Spirit should be 
thought of as something ‘ purely spiritual,’ 
i. e., something subjective and futile, the lux¬ 
ury of a certain kind of temperament. That, 
of course, is utterly dualistic, and ignores not 
only the intellect and will but also any social 
expression of religion. It is par excellence of 
the ‘ sect type.’ That would have been the end 
of the Christian movement as an effective 
force in the world. Against that caricature of 
Christ’s religion St. Paul and St. John made 
war uncompromisingly. St. Paul insisted 
with tremendous emphasis that the true ex¬ 
pression of the Christian spirit is not in pri¬ 
vate emotional delights, however rapturous 
and however showy, but in something less ex¬ 
citing but more valuable, intellectual sanity 
and moral fruitfulness . 1 The fruits of the 


1 1 Cor. 12-14. 
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Spirit are socially creative . 1 The first Johan- 
nine letter says the same thing; and as for St. 
James he is so concerned to say it that he 
almost forgets his religion in his ethics.” 2 

Mighty works 

Again when they appear before the Lord 
they attest their many works. Had they actu¬ 
ally done the deeds they claimed? Why 
should Jesus call them workers of iniquity? 
There is one thing a man cannot count ac¬ 
curately and that is his good deeds. The hum¬ 
ble man who may be asked or told their num¬ 
ber will always underestimate them. The 
proud man who tries to count them will soon 
“ begin to see things,” as we say. He will see 
good deeds where there are none. The selfish 
pride which impels him to count disqualifies 
him to know a good deed when he sees it. The 
selfish man calls good evil and evil good. He 
cannot tell the difference. So you can’t take 
a man’s word on this one question. Those who 

1 Gal. 5: 22. 

2 F. R. Barry: Christianity and the New World, pp. 48, 49. 
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claimed credit for many mighty works made a 
false claim, probably. 

Or their good deeds may have been a blind 
to hide some profitable and pleasant iniquity. 
A1 Capone’s charity is a case in point. Thor¬ 
oughly carnal motives are sufficient to support 
petty philanthropies. The beneficent result is 
there. Let us thank God for that. But let 
there be no mistake about the character of the 
man who does it. In the words of Jesus, he is 
a “ worker of iniquity.” Nothing more. 

Peter who denied his Lord was a better man 
than the act would indicate. The variation 
may be just as true at the other extreme. Some 
men of Jesus’ day, who made long prayers and 
tithed religiously, were worse men than their 
acts would indicate. What is in the heart? 
Jesus sees that. 

Neither the burst of emotion which cries 
“ Lord, Lord!” nor the self-righteous confi¬ 
dence which declares its own good works are 
acceptable to our Lord. “ Only those who do 
the will of my Father who is in heaven may 
enter into the kingdom,” says Jesus. Doing 
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the will of the Father at once requires in us 
the spirit of Him whose will we do. This 
spirit excludes the shallow emotionalism 
which says “ Lord, Lord,” having refused to 
obey His will. It also excludes the pride 
which parades its goodness before the Judge 
of all the earth. Obedience to Jesus’ Father 
involves the union of inner and outer in will¬ 
ing and joyful obedience. This is the test of 
life. 
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CHAPTER XVII 
A PARABLE 

Every one therefore that heareth these words of mine, 
and doeth them, shall be likened unto a wise man, who 
built his house upon the rock: and the rain descended, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew and beat upon that 
house; and it fell not: for it was founded upon the rock. 
And every one that heareth these words of mine and doeth 
them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, who built 
his house upon the sand: and the rain descended, and the 
floods came, and the winds blew, and smote upon that 
house; and it fell: and great was the fall thereof. —Matt. 
7 : 24 - 27 . 


We were entertained in the city of Athens 
by Madam Paspatas. We sat in her garden, 
with the grandeur which crowns the Acropo¬ 
lis in full view. We listened to her discourse 
upon the welfare of her country, its misfor¬ 
tunes, difficulties, hopes. As her fine spirit of 
enthusiasm lifted her conversation to elo¬ 
quence she made a proud gesture toward the 
Acropolis and said, “That! That has been 
our salvation! ” 
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How ardently men turn to that which has 
permanence! 

“ I will lift up mine eyes unto the mountains: 

From whence shall my help come? ” 1 

Why to the mountains, and not to the clouds? 
They are higher. Yes, but clouds are fleeting 
and are therefore a poor symbol of the object 
of man’s deepest desire. He wants security. 
He seeks that which abides. He describes the 
Object of his desire as One who changeth not, 
the same yesterday, today and forever. 2 He 
makes his idols of stone, also his temples. It 
is the language by which he protests against 
the insecure, and cries out for that which 
abides. The negative expression of this de¬ 
sire is to be seen in his fear of death. We 
want a sure foundation. In the parable which 
closes the Sermon on the Mount Jesus speaks 
to one of the basic needs of life. 

Wise and foolish 

There is wisdom in Jesus’ description of the 

1 Psa. 121:1. 2 Mai. 3:6; Heb. 13:8. 
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two men as wise and foolish. The funda¬ 
mental difference between the two ways of life 
and those who travel them is not so much that 
one is good and the other bad, or that one is 
courageous and the other cowardly. One 
course is wise. The other is foolish. Oneway 
of life is in accord with the fundamental na¬ 
ture of things. It is open-eyed to facts and 
acts in harmony with them. Its real charac¬ 
ter is accurately described as wise. The other 
way runs in opposition to the fundamental na¬ 
ture of things. It refuses to face facts and 
obey them. Its real character is accurately 
described as foolish. Call a man bad: it 
doesn’t jolt him very much. Many would not 
resent it at all. The charge at least assures 
him that he is not of the goody-goody type, a 
thing he fears far more than being bad. Call 
him a coward: his mental comment may be 
something like this, “ Think so if you will. 
Time will tell you better.” But call him fool¬ 
ish: you have charged him with the lack of 
manly quality. He resents that charge. 

So long as evil can get itself esteemed bril- 
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liant or clever we shall have difficulty in our 
battle against it. It will be impossible to show 
its real character and build up a strong aver¬ 
sion for it. So long as goodness is regarded as 
essentially negative, simple, fatuous, we shall 
have difficulty in our effort to promote it. 
These are wrong impressions which hide the 
real character of goodness. They stand in the 
way of establishing any great enthusiasm 
for it. 

Jesus found in the terms wise and foolish 
not only the most exact description of the two 
ways which men may go, but also a powerful 
means of influencing the moral choices of 
men. Powerful, exactly because they are ac¬ 
curate. It is with double appropriateness, 
therefore, that He sets before men the alterna¬ 
tives of wisdom and folly. 

Had we kept the emphasis upon this point 
clear and strong we should not have had 
within the church so many timid Christians 
who fear that the increase of knowledge will 
imperil faith. It is our neglect to preach it 
that has so often aligned the church against 
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the promulgation of new truth. Another un¬ 
happy result of our neglect has been the rise 
outside the church of intellectuals who scorn 
at religion. The Christian way is the wise way. 
The church dare not allow the courageous 
facing of facts to be driven outside her fellow¬ 
ship. In the pursuit of truth she must take 
her place in the front ranks. 

The day shall declare it 

“ Each man’s work shall be made manifest: 
for the day shall declare it, because it is re¬ 
vealed by fire.” 1 Our lives move steadily 
away from sham and pretence toward open¬ 
ness. The most insecure thing in all the earth 
is the lie which hides an evil deed. A day of 
storm shall sweep it away like dust. Men have 
collapsed in recent months. Men who were 
trusted have been found to be dishonest. They 
have failed morally and spiritually. Suicides 
have been numerous. Shall we fear that 
righteousness is passing? No. A day of judg¬ 
ment has come and men are being unmasked. 

1 1 Cor. 3: 13. 
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We see them for what they are. The moral 
life of men is being drained of its watered 
stock. Such days are in store for every one of 
us. Do not be so foolish as to hope for escape. 
There is none. 

The secret of security 

The secret of security is to hear the words 
of Jesus and do them. So long as the hand 
performs its function as a member of the body 
it lives and is secure. When these life 
processes are severed it dies. So long as the 
branch performs its part in accomplishing the 
purpose of the vine it lives and is secure. 
When this living relationship is severed the 
branch withers and falls to the ground. As 
the hand to the body, as the branch to the vine, 
so am I to the living God. “ I would fain be 
to the Eternal Goodness, what His own hand 
is to a man.” 1 If I carry out His purpose as 
revealed in Jesus Christ, I am secure. I shall 
be like a house founded upon a rock. If I 
refuse to do this, I am a dead branch, I am a 

1 Translated by Winkworth: Theologia Germanica, p. 32. 
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gangrenous hand. If I set myself against His 
purposes, or if I am indifferent to them, my 
overthrow is as certain as His final triumph. 
If I give myself to accomplish His purposes, 
my security is as sure as His victory. My life 
is founded upon a rock. 
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